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Marginal Notes 





Turnabout Is Fair Play— 

In this year of international meet- 
ings in the US (ISO, New York. 
June 9-21) it is only fitting that the 
USA look at what standardization 
means in other countries. 

In “Dollar Savings Through Stand- 
ards.” (Stpzn, October, 1951) we 
published U. S. industry's own report 
of its experience with the use of 
standards. 
we have the privilege of publishing 
the first installment of a similar re- 


In this issue (page 69) 


port compiled by the Dutch national 
association, (Hoofcom- 
missie voor de Normalisatie in 


Nederland). This is the first-hand 


account by Dutch companies of how 


standards 


they use standards and what their 
Many of these 


companies have export businesses and 


experience has been. 


are affected by standards in other 
countries; many of them have import 
businesses and are equally affected 
by standards in other countries. 
The material was collected for 
STANDARDIZATION by F. v 
director of the Central Standard- 
ization Bureau, which is the head- 
quarters of the national standards 
body in the Netherlands. Mr van 
Teutem became associated with the 


an Teutem, 


Bureau about thirty years ago as the 
its staff and 


associate 


electrical engineer on 
after having been the 
director for a number of years, be- 
came the executive officer in 1951. 

STANDARDIZATION considered it a 
rather unusual coincidence to be ap- 
proached recently for a story by the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in the U.S. and to be able to make 
available to them this documented 
story of standardization in their own 
country. The material will form the 
basis for an article in The Courier, 
published by the Netherlands Cham- 
ber early this year. 


One Of A Series— 


What choice bits of history—-par- 
about standards—do you 
If you have an anecdote to 
the clever artist, Tom 


ticularly 
know? 


contribute, 
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Ross, will put it into one of his 
inimitable cartoons. 

On page 90 you will find the 
second of Mr Ross’s amusing contri- 
butions to standardization history. 


As most everyone knows, Mr Ross 
received honorable mention last year 
from the Art Directors Club of Chi- 
cago for his creation of Digby Hole- 


ston Postlethwaite. 


In Our April Issue— 


You will want to follow the story of 
Netherlands standards to its conclu- 
sion; see what standards mean to 
safety in the gas industry; and read 
the human interest story about how 
use of a standard protected a work- 
man from serious injury. 





Our Front Cover 


Both ball and roller bearings and 
the mountings in which they are as- 
sembled on the job, have been the 
subject of long and heated standard- 
ization discussions. Progress is be- 
ing made toward agreement on a 
number of problems—agreement on 
such a broad scale that the resulting 
standards can be designated "Amer- 
ican Standard”. Most recent to reach 
this final “American Standard” ap- 
proval are the standards on dimen- 
sions and other requirements for 
bearing mountings and the acces- 
sories (nuts, bolts, etc) used in as- 
sembling them. For a discussion of 
these standards see page 78. 


Note:—The housing shown in the 
diagram on the cover uses two snap- 
rings for housing shoulders and has a 
through bore. Diagram, Marlin-Rock- 
well Corporation; Photograph, Anti- 
Friction Bearing Mfg Assn, Inc. 











Opinions expressed by authors in 
STANDARDIZATION are not neces- 
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Holland Standardizes 


By ir. F. van Teutem 


Secretary, Hoofdcommissie voor de Normalisatie in Nederland 


l is said that Archimedes, ancient 
mathematician and physicist who 
discovered the principle of the 
lever, exclaimed: “Give me a place 
to stand outside the earth and I'll 
He thus called at- 
tention to the fact that, if applied 
correctly, 


move the world.” 


even a small force can 
bring about spectacular results, 

Archimedes’ observation dates back 
to the second century B.c., but today, 
the principle still holds true. It illus- 
trates how the comparatively small 
force of voluntary standardization 
can bring about economic and tech- 
nical coordination in the business ac- 
tivities of a free society. 

It is possible, of course, to build 
up fine specifications and regulations, 
have the full 


scientists and 


particularly when we 
cooperation of our 
laboratories. But how is it possible 
to assure that those standards act- 
ually will be put to use by thousands 
of manufacturers and tens of thou- 


sands of buyers, whether or not they 


(Netherlands Standards Association) 
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have a direct interest in using them? 

The solution of this problem, in 
principle, was given by Archimedes. 
As far as we can see here in Europe, 
however, the solution, in fact, was 
first offered by the American Society 
1898. At 


that time the Society reorganized to 


for Testing Materials in 


permit development of standards by 
agreement as well as to promote sci 
entific progress through tests and 
investigations. 

In Europe, the solution was offered 
first by the British Standards Insti- 
tution. Founded in 1901 as the “En- 
gineering Standards Committee,” the 
Institution last year celebrated its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The solution was: To invite all 
groups concerned to collaborate vol- 
untarily, bringing together their ex- 
perience and knowledge, and by 
means of open discussions to set up 
together recommendations of good 
practice. 

Since the reorganization of ASTM 


Netherlands Information Bureau 


The Philips Works at Eindhoven, one of the largest manufacturing 
plants in The Netherlands, produces electrical equipment. The 
company has branches throughout the world, with a total of 
80,000 employees. Its standardization program dates from 1928. 
Some 1700 company standards and 900 factory standards are 


now in use. 


Because of its world-wide activities, the company 


takes an active interest in international and national standards. 
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and the organization of BSI, this 
movement has spread all over the 
world. It can only be regretted that 
it did not start earlier. 

Standards most often are related to 
industrial problems; however, the 
subjects dealt with by various coun- 
tries show a wide diversity. It might 
be said that standards have to do with 
practically every question relating to 
material things where repetitive a 
tion 1s concerned, and Ww here pive and 
take among human beings is in 
moral relations are 
based on standards. As Roger FE. Gay 
said at the American Standards As 
sociation’s National Standardization 
1950: “Vol 
standardization is a touch 


This could 


into: 


volved I ven 


Conference, November 
untary 
stone of free enterprise.” 
widened 


in our opinion be 


“Voluntary standardization is a 
touchstone of freedom.” 

Returning to Archimedes, it should 
he noted that he spoke of moving the 
world, not of moving separate coun- 
tries. If standards are developed and 
applied intensively on a national ba- 
sis without adequate and continued 


trade barriers may become stabilized 


progress in the international 


and more firmly fixed rather than 


diminishing in importance. We in 


USA 


confer 


understand that 
attend all 


Europe can 
delegates cannot 
ences on this side of the ocean: how 
ever, they can assist by correspond 
ence. We hope that USA will coop 
erate heartily in this way in the in 
ternational work whenever delegates 
cannot be sent to attend meetings 
personally. There may be differences 
in viewpoints and = interests that 
would seem to hinder agreements, but 
the national standards organization 
represents and looks out for the gen- 


eral interests of its member organiza- 
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tion in agvrecments reached through 
the International Organization for 
Standardization 

Experience has shown that it is sel 
dom possible lo establish i single 


“ orld 


However, we must try to coordinate 


standard for any product 
national standards and prevent colli 
sion between them 

“open? ind knowledge remain in 
ternational, notwithstanding politic al 
difficulties 

When applied to business, the lever 
of self-rule requires time to take ef 
fect. We cannot « xpect that a stand 
ard of today will be applied every 
where tomorrow. It requires not only 
time but also effective use of every 
means that can contribute toward 
weelerating its application 

Among these are collaboration 
with the authorities; propaganda and 


skillful publicity ; 


education; correct 


The com 


mittee developing the standard itself 


replies to inquiries 


hould be in charge of bringing about 
i steady increase in the use of its 
standards. The selection of subjects a 
committee handles is the basis of its 
success; therefore, the composition of 
subcommittees and working groups 
mist he eure fully and consistently 
controlled 

As an indication of how standards 
are used in the Netherlands, it) may 
be pointed out that all publications 
issued by the standards association 
are sold regularly and continuously 
from the time they are issued until 
a new edition is published 


In the Netherlands, 


we find two broad streams of stand 


as elsewhere, 


ardization one on @ national seale; 


the other within the individual o1 


ganizations These two are closely 


interconnected. In the case histories 
published below they are both in 


chuck d 


between the work on a national seale 


The difference in “direction” 


and that within the individual under 
taking causes important differences 
in method of application. However, 
these streams run in parallel as far as 
the same subjects are concerned 

All of the standards published in 
Holland can be 


groups 


divided into three 


(a) Those related to general sub 


jects, such as units, symbols, termi 
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nology, draw practice, paper, lim 


its and fits, trafhe, ete These are ap 
pis d in practice throughout Holland, 
except for paper sizes The use of 
standard sizes of paper (which re 
quired an essential change from ex 
isting practice to the relation \/ 2 be 
tween the dimensions of a sheet) is 
estimated by the committee in charge 


to be about Y) percent 


(hi Those covering rules and ree 
ommendations for safety, durability 


health 


icidents, 


of installations regulations, 


prevention of public wel 
fare. etc, controlled by government 


authorities and national organiza 
tions 

These standards are to a large ex 
tent put into use within a rather short 
time after having been officially re- 
leased, regardless of whether they 
are advocated by special action on 


the part of the national association. 


(ce) Standards relating to proper 
ties and dimensions of materials and 
products to be manufactured and dis 
tributed through regular trade chan- 
nels. Some of these standards have 
been fully adopted; others have en- 
countered difhculties, due to technical 
problems, or for commercial or psy 
chological reasons, including difficul- 
ties caused by variations in foreign 
standards Introduction of — these 
standards into practice requires time 
and care. Sometimes buyers resist 
change in existing customs, or hold 
to special viewpoints. The trend 
toward standardization within indi- 
vidual undertakings as well as within 
public services, and the efforts now 
heing made toward simplification will 
perhaps facilitate the introduction of 


these standards into practice. 


It is considered that a few stand- 
ards are established on somewhat too 
high a scientific level for general use ; 
in other cases, committees refuse 
slight modifications initiated by pri- 
vate interests. This situation, how 
evet “ ill alway s have to he act epted 
ina free society 

In order to give you an impres- 
sion as to what extent standardiza- 
tion has succeeded in Holland, we 
have asked some manufacturers and 
services to send in a concise state 


ment These are given below. 


These statements sometimes refer 
to HCNN. This means Hoofdcom 
missie voor de Normalisatie in Neder 
land. the general body for national 
standardization. Reference to NEC 
Nederlands 


Comité, the national committee of the 


means Electrotechnisch 


International Electrotechnical Com 


mission. The standards specifications 


are indicated as “N (no 


Netherlands Organizations Tell 
Their Experience 


The N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken, Eindhoven, employing 
80,000 workers all over the world, 
recently celebrated its 60-vear jubilee 


It writes: 


N. V. Philips started in 1891 with 
the manufacture of im andescent 
lamps and has developed since then 
into an international concern with in- 
terests in almost all countries of the 
civilized world. It has widened its 
activities not only to include the 
whole electric-lighting field but also 
to cover electric tubes and various 
kinds of electronic and other ap- 
paratus 


When the 


manufacture of radio appliances, it 


company started the 
felt even more than before the neces 
sity of standardization. Therefore, it 
decided in 1928 to create a special 
department for standardization. Hay 
ing started with the standardization of 
drawing practices and screw threads. 
widened its 
Nowa- 


days it deals with practically all ac- 


this department soon 


work to replacement parts. 


tivities which are of general interest 
to the concern. 

The Central Standardization De- 
partment is under direct supervision 
of top management. At present it em- 
ploys 55 persons and has direct re- 
sponsibility for the “concern-stand- 
ardization”™ standardiza- 
tion). It also has the task of coordi- 


(company 


nating and stimulating “factory stand- 
ardization” in the different Main In 
dustry Groups (lighting, electroni: 
tubes, radio apparatus, x-ray appara 
tus, acoustical equipment, industrial 
apparatus, and so on). Company 
standardization is carried out by a 
number of technical committees. Re- 


sponsibility for it is in the Main 
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North American Philips Co., Inc. 


Standardizing Board, and the deci 
sions are set down in company stand- 
ards. Factory standardization is un- 
der the direction of the Director of 
the Main Industry Group concerned. 
who is assisted by the Officer for Fac- 
tory Standardization and in most 
cases by a Factory Standardization 
Committee. Factory standardization 
is laid down in “factory standards” 

At present, the collection of stand- 
ards consists of about 1700 company 
standards and about 900° factory 
standards. Some of the principal 
groups are: 

Basic materials (metallic and non 
metallic, including chemicals, oils, 
lubricants, lacquers, and paints) 

Fixing (replacement) parts 

Serew threads 

Limits and fits 

Tools 

Factory and ofice equipment 

Machines and machine parts 

Component parts for electrical and 
mechanical construction 

Electrical installations 

All kinds of directions and informa 
tion (drawings, constructions, test- 
ing, climatic conditions, safety, units, 
symbols, and so on} 

The Philips concern has a great in- 
terest in national and international 
standardization. It holds the view that 
national and international standard- 
ization should—-as a rule—be advi- 
sory and not compulsory. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that 
due application of national and inter- 
national standardization, wherever 
possible, is necesary. For an inter- 
national concern such as ours, it is 
of the greatest importance that stand 
ardization, including safety require- 
ments and the like. and including 
methods of testing, present the great- 


est possible uniformity in the various 
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Television equipment is a recent addition to Philips’ products. The company 
specializes in sets that not only offer a direct view of the image, but also can 
project it on a separate screen. The projection tube made in Holland (above, 
left) fits into the focusing coil and lens box manufactured in the U. S. (above, 
right). Inserted into the direct view receiver (center), the optical unit becomes 
part of the complete television cabinet (below). 
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countnes throughout the world 


The coneern faces enormous dith 
culties due to the fact that at present 
ubstantial differentiation exists in 
different countries Just by wav of 
example we might mention the inch 
millimeter question, all the variety of 
electric current characterstics (di 
rect current and alternating current 


different 


cies}, and differences in 


voltages, different frequen 
safety re 
quirements 

Pherefore the concern takes an ac 
tive part in national and international 
tandardization and it strives to adapt 
its own standardization as 
ible to both 

In promoting national and interna 


holds the 


view that general agreement can only 


lar as pos 


tional standardization it 
he obtained if all participants try to 
find that solution which is considered 
to be the best one logically and eco 
nomically This means that one must 
be willing in principle to alter his 
own practice when it is apparent that 
it is necessary to do so in order to gel 
ayvreement In the Nether 


related to the 


reneral 
lands we are closely 


HONN and the NEC, 


tive part in many of their technical 


taking an ac 
committees. We follow as much as 
HNN standards; how 
ever, it i8’ not always possible to do 


fore ed to 


possible the 


In some Cases Wwe are 
deviate because of special require 
ments i our own concern: more fre 
quently, however, such deviation is 
due to the fact that a number of for 
eign ofheial standards, to which we 
have to comply, deviate from the 


He NN standards 


venience can only be solved by inter 


This latter incon 


national agreement on standardiza 
tron 

In the international field we take 
n active part in the work of the In 
ternational Organization of Standard 
ivation and the International Ele« 
trotes hnik al ( ODnTTIssion through our 


HONN and 
NEC. Generally speaking, we are con 


national organizations 


vineed that due application of Dutch 
standards can best be promoted by 
international agreement. The latter is 
of tremendous economic interest: the 
larger the domain that is held under 
economic control, the ereater the im 


portance of international agreement 


in the field of standardization. Let 


the LSA see this very clearly and 
more than before, take an ac 
work of the big in 
Iso) 


let it 
tive part in the 
ternational standardizing bodies, 
und Th 
great service to the free world! 

Works 


manufacturers of 


By doing so it will render a 


The Netherlands Cable 
(NKF) Delft), 
electric cables with paper insulation 
for all voltages as well as conductors 
for transmission lines, says: 

In the field of paper-insulated un 
derground cable, standardization has 
been of great idvantage. not only to 
consumers, but also to the manufac 
turer This standardization was 
started after 1921, and. was accom 
plished by close cooperation of the 


two parties conce rned 


As far 


cerned, conditions before 


is the Netherlands are con 
1914 and 
those after should be distinguished 
Prior to 19114 there was no cable in 
Netherlands. Cables 


were purchased from foreign manu 


dustry in_ the 


facturers, each of them selling types 
of constructions based on the experi 
ence gained in their particular coun 


try. As, at the time, no methods for 


appropriate testing had vet been de 


veloped, purchasing a cable was gen 
erally a matter of trust. When, in 
1911, the Nederlandsche Kabelfabriek 
was put into operation, every factor 
standardization 


that could obstruct 


Was present There was not even tra- 
dition that might serve as a guide. 
There was no copper wire drawing 
plant in the country. If it were neces 
sary to prove what disadvantages re 
sult from the absence of standardiza 
tion, that would have been the time 
to collect the proof, 

As soon as possible after 1918, im 
portation of a certain series of copper 
wires, of which the sections had been 
adapted to the metric system custom 
arily used in the Netherlands, was re- 
sumed. Many varieties as to thickness 
of dielectric. lead sheath, and type of 
armoring persisted, until, in 1921], a 
standardization committee set to work 
to draw up specifications for the nor 
mal construction and requirements 
with which composition and material 
should comply. This committee was 


made up of representatives of all pro 


ducers and consumers of electricity, 
as well as of cable makers. It wa 
resolved that for low tension cables 
only two classes should be included; 
viz, a heavy and a light construction 
Che former was intended for marshy 
soil and in large towns. The light 
construction was intended for use in 
small towns, factories, and dry soil. 

As consumers also had collaborated 
in the standardization committee, all 
parties were confident about the suit 
ability of the constructions drawn up. 

Methods of testing and size toler 
ances had also been standardized 
Determination of the dielectric loss 
of the insulation brought about a spe 
cial development in the field of stand 
ardization in the Netherlands, for it 
resulted in the formulation of special 
requirements in this respect. These 
have remained unique in the world 
for many vears. 

In 1925 specifications covering ca 
bles for voltages from 6 kv upwards 
were standardized, justifying certain 
maximum values for the dielectric 
loss up to 2!. times the working pres 
sure, even after heating the condue- 
tor to 10 C, This meant that not only 
dimensions were standardized, but 
also the quality of the dielectric as 
well, while every certainty was held 
out to the electric power utilities that 
the life of the cable dielectric was 
practically unlimited. In view of the 
intensive electrification of the densely 
populated Netherlands, this was 
deemed a matter of vital importance, 
Further development and increase of 
voltages up to 65 kv were followed, 
as a matter of course, by similar 
specifications that were guaranteed by 
the factory. Special attention was 
also paid to the protection of the lead 
sheath 
soil, and appropriate standard speci- 


against corrosion in damp 
fications were drawn up. Thus, from 
as early as 1925, close consultation 
of the cable manufacturers with repre 
sentatives of the consumers had as- 
sured that safety in service and the 
life of the whole electrical network 
were up to all requirements that 
could be realized by modern tech- 
nology 

This standardization reduced the 
number of types of cable the electric 


power uiilities had to keep in store. 
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It enabled the factory to produc e for 
stock and to supply promptly in ur- 
gent cases. It is evident that this also 
reduced to a minimum the cost of 
preparatory work for production and 
control ot fin shed products. 
Standardization of cables for tele 
communication had existed for many 


vears also 


As the telephone network 


is Government-owned, so that practic 
ally there is only one buyer, it is not 
surprising that these types of cable 
were standardized. It may be con 
sidered remarkable, however, that in 
the field of power cables as well, with 
numerous independent customers, 
standardization has been completely 


successful for 25 vears 


Union of Directors of Electricity 
Supply Works. 


dis« ussion of elec trotec hnic s we add 


In extending our 


a general view given by the Union 
of Directors of Electricity 


Works, which has acting members in 


Supply 


almost all committees in the electrical 
field 
In the Netherlands, electric 


utilities are publicly owned. 


power 
From 
the beginning of electrification the 
utilities stipulated that installations 
connected to their networks must 
comply with certain wiring rules and 
that material used in these installa 
tions must have their approval. This 
attitude has been of great benefit to 
the public and to the cause of elec 
trification: it has prevented to a large 
extent the risk of inadequate or even 
dangerous installations and material. 

In the course of time differences 
in the wiring rules of the various 
utilities developed, however, and the 
same happened with regard to the ap- 
proval of material, such as cables and 
wires, accessories. and the like. 

As electrification grew nationwide, 
it became clear that this situation. 
which proved to be a danger to the 
rational development of electrifica- 
tion and the electrical trade, should 
be altered and that stringent stand- 
ardization was urgent. 

Two measures were taken: 

A national wiring-code was set up. 
and gradually the utilities abolished 
their own wiring rules and switched 
over to the standardized code. The 
Contractors 


advantage is evident. 
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have only a single wiring code to fol 
of the 


installation is made This 


low, irrespective region in 
which the 
means simplification in work and in 
stock. 

The second measure is perhaps still 
more important. The utilities stopped 
testing and approving wires, cables 
accessories, appliances, and set up 
a cooperative testing organization 
called KEMA, for this purpose. An 
approval by the KEMA testing station 
implies that the use of the relevant 
material is allowed everywhere in the 
The usefulness of this sim 


KEMA tests 


in accordance with national rules for 


country 


plification is evident, 


the various materials 

For a long time this standardization 
effort has not been confined within 
the borders of the country. From 
1926 onward, there has been grow 
ing cooperation among Western and 
Central European countries with re 
gard to uniform regulations for elec 
trical material, accessories, and appli 


This work is 


now done in the International Com 


ances for general use. 


mission on Rules for the Approval ol 
Electrical Equipment (CEE), in which 
13. European countries are repre 
sented. The purpose of CEE is crea 
tion of a wide market for electrical 
goods by promoting uniformity, even 
in detail, of regulations and tests for 
wires and cables, accessories, and ap 
pliances. The CEE is 


on the basis of 


cooperating 
very closely with LEC 
an agreement to harmonize their re 
ommendations 

In the 


number and variety of standards have 


mechanical field a great 
been developed. The movement origi 
nated with company standards about 
30 vears ago and then was channeled 
into the Royal Institute of Engineers 
and the Society for Encouragement of 
Industry. We can only give here some 
examples concerning accessories for 


water-supply. tools, and drawings. 


The Royal Metal Industries, W. J. 
Stokvis, Ltd., Arnhem, writes: 
The multitude of types of stop- and 
bib-cocks on the Netherlands market 
brought about the 
multiple stocks, lack of inter- 


usual disadvan- 
tages 
changeability, and either lack of spare 


parts or unnecessarily large stocks of 


parts. In addition, a considerable 


percentage were of inferior quality 

The standard design is based on 
good and proven practice and also 
dimen 


ensures adherence to those 


sions which permit interchangeability 
both of the 


parts as are 


entire cock or of such 


likely to need replace 


ment 


There is a series of stop-cocks, 
usually indicated by their capacity in 
English dimensions: ®,, ! ae F 


Ww 


ance is lew. The ®, in. cock, for in 


. and 2 inches. Their resist 


stance, must pass 5 m3 (177 cu ft) 
per hour for a pressure loss of Sm 
(16.1 ft) water column 

The end connections are fully speci 
fied (there are a number of possibili 
ties, but practice has shown that only 
a few are required in any numbers) 

The general shape of the housing is 
left to the manufacturer 

The hib-cocks are desi rie d on sim 
ilar lines. Here, the distance between 
wall connection and outlet is fixed, 
but. again, the general shape of the 
cock is left free 

These cocks have meant a consider 
able improvement in the general situ 
The manufacturers have 
longer runs and stocks of 


the trade has smaller 


ation. 


smaller 


many 
sto ks: 


tage of 


parts; 
and the buyer has the advan 

getting a standard article 
about the quality of which no dispute 
is possible 

The various standards are reviewed 
regularly. It has been found that non 
standard cocks of reasonable quality 
are imported at lower prices. . The 
great advantage is that once a stand 
ard exists, the consequences of any 
one alteration can be predicted with 


Meanwhile, the 


advantage of international standards 


reasonable certainty 


especially for a small country such as 
ours, is obviously very great 
We have not mentioned standard 


ization of all kinds of fittings: coup 


work has gone forward with mut h 


lings, T-pieces, wall fittings, ete 


and practically all fittings 
design The 


situation in which any body made or 


success 


used are of standard 


used just about anything has become 
unthinkable to present-day manufae 
turers and users. The result in sav 


Ings in manufacturing costs and 





Paiste CEES 


ee Se 


stocks would be difficult to estimate 
The fron Foundries—De Etna 
Lid. Breda, have 


written 


As manufacturers of standardized 
cast tron flushing cisterns for water 


closets we are ‘lad to comply with 


your request to furnish you with 


come details concerning standardiza 
tion, its application, et« 

Sore 4) years io. the ihuatior 
with regard to Hushing cisterns was 
chaotic, owing to the number of dif 
ferent models and the regulations thes 
had to meet 


It has 


Ivpe oon the 


been our aim to pul one 
market, which would be 
ethcient and meet the requirements of 


the authorities In this respect we 
although some user 
About 1926 stand 


irdization was put into effect his 


have succeeded 


continue to resist 
aller a 


provides the assurance that 


thorough examination by experts the 
We were 


cistern thus 


right model is being chosen 
pleased to find that the 
designed was almost the same model 
as the one already put on the market 
by us 

The advantages of this standardiza 
tion are numerous 


The problem of 
maintaining various patterns of cast 
iron parts belongs to the past This 

ilso tru respect to parts that 


can be obtained from dealers. On 


ordering, one has simply to refer to 
tandard in question As to 
ving the standard, this only hap 
serious consideration and 
Factory-made 


a long period. 


| upplied by others can be pro 
duced and ordered in large quanti 
ties. This keeps the cost of produr 
tion low. In case of disputes regard 
ing construction or differences of size 


or both, one can refer to the stand 


= 


Vv 


Economic Cooperation Administration 


Modern twin-engine jet planes now being produced in the Netherlands are the 
result of co-operation among various countries. The original design is British; 


the Rolls-Royce engines are built under license in Belgium; aluminum is 


imported from Canada; and air frames and final assembly are done in Holland. 
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ard. Prospective buyers have an ad- 
vantage in that they can conform to 
the proposed construction and size, 
while on repeat orders it is sufficient 


merely to mention a number. 


The Municipal Waterworks, The 
usefulness of standardization has 
been clearly proved in practice. It was 
expressly shown during the period 
1942 1947 


manufacturers deviated from stand 


through when various 
ards due to practical difficulties. As 
a consequence, the quality of many 
products in our dominion fell con 
siderably during that time. “We are 
glad to state that this period is now 
ove! 


If there 


community 


were no standards, the 
would become inefficient 
individual 


because of requirements, 


noninterchangeability, etc. The man 
ufacture of parts at different places 
would be impossible. It must be 
recognized, however, that there may 
be objections to the immediate intro- 
duction of standards for exclusive 
use in a business with an extensive 
and valuable material investment. 
Voluntary standardization, and grad- 
ual application, is the only way out. 

A talking point for standardization 
from the viewpoint of users is the 
reliability of recommendations em- 
bodied in standards, based on thor- 
ough investigation and experience. 
The standards should be limited to 
essential data, permitting future im- 
provements, We especially welcome 
the growing trend toward interna- 
tional standardization, which we con- 
sider to be urgently necessary. 

The purchasing department obtains 
steady returns in the form of econo- 
mies by referring to standards. Test- 
ing is carried out according to stand- 
ard requirements and methods. Cor- 
respondence is limited to a minimum, 
and misunderstandings are prevented. 
For Waterworks there is a_ special 
advantage. The rules for installations 
have been standardized and_ these 
rules refer to standard materials. This 
facilitates inspection; also, the train- 
ing of personnel is easier. Pipes and 
fittings made in accordance with 
standards are of reasonable quality. 


Loss of pressure and waste of water 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Safety Standards and Codes— 
What Do They Mean? 


By A. C. Blackman 


Chief, Division of Industrial Safety, 
Department of Industrial Relations, State of California 


REQUENTLY we are told that 
Kk ertain guards or equipment are 

up to “standard” or that a par- 
ticular structure is not up to the 
code.” 

The two words “standards” and 
“code” are so frequently used inter- 
changeably that it might be well to 
clarify their meanings and to note 
how they apply to safety problems. 

Thus a “standard” is defined as a 
criterion established by custom as a 
model to copy, or a measure of high 
quality to be attained, or a level or 
degree to be sought after. A standard 
is definitely a yardstick with which 
to measure the quality or quantity of 
some tangible or concrete thing 
such as the standards for electric 
wire. 

A “code” is defined as a systematic 
body of law, especially one given 
statutory force; a system of prin- 
ciples, rules, and regulations put 
forth in formal statement, such as 
the medical code governing the medi- 
cal profession. 

While a code may include many 
established standards, it can also in- 
clude intangible principles basic to 
an operation or industry. We, in 
accident prevention work, are famil- 
iar with the American Standards As- 
sociation (ASA) and its various sets 
of safety standards. They are the 


ones most frequently referred to. 
They are arrived at and published in 
final form only after exhaustive stud- 
ies and intensive consideration by 
known authorities. The meticulous 


care with which these American 


Standards are established is too we'l 
known to need elaboration here. 
As applied to safety, the two 


words “standards” and “codes” 


should not be confused. On the one 
models or 


hand, “standards” are 


goals established by custom to be 
striven for. On the other, a “code” 
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is a law relating to one subject—a 
basic principle which must be 
obeyed. Whenever a standard and a 
code are synonymous or identical 
then it becomes a good or model law 
All good safety laws should be built 
up on accepted safety standards. 
The question naturally arises: 
what are “safe standards” and what 
is “safety”? 
As we 
defined as 
and “safe” as “free from harm or 


risk.” 


danger, harm, or risk. The two oppo- 


all know, “safety” is 


“freedom from danger,” 
Safety is the opposite of 
sites cannot exist in one and the same 
place. 

Therefore a safety 
be defined as a model or criterion 


standard can 


of that which maintains a state of 
freedom from danger, harm, or risk. 
Since standards deal with tangible, 
physical things that can be seen, felt, 
and measured, then safety standards 
“safe” 


insure such things as the 


thickness of plate or the 


boiler 


“safe” speed of abrasive wheels. 
Safety codes, covering principles 
of industrial activity, deal in the 
intangibles of human behavior. The 
best example of this is our Labor 
Code things, 
te 


insures the general principle of “safe 


which, among other 


employment and places of employ- 


ment.” 

Both “standards” and “codes” are 
combined laws such as our Cali 
fornia Safety Orders which insure 
a sufficiency of illumination and 


working places, the 


ventilation in 
safe stacking of barrels, and the 
protection of the operator of a 
machine at the point-of-operation 

Since conditions in industrial proc 
esses change continually, so must 
their safeguarding. Change does not 
always mean progress, but progress 
always entails change. Realistically 
this means that safety engineers are 
faced with the obligation of keeping 
abreast of changes in industrial proe- 
esses and of anticipating — these 
changes with improved standards of 


safety 
As our safety standards improve, 


With both 


standards and codes made effective 


so will our safety codes 


and well integrated, injury frequen 
cies and severity will decrease, and 
safetv engineering will become a 
science as well as a profession 
Reprinted from California Safety News, 


December 1951 





A New Safety Project 


CCIDENTS to printing plant 
f. pemree have been happening 

too frequently, causing needless 
suffering to the employee and _ his 
family, as well as unnecessary ex- 
pense and disruption of operations to 
the employer. This is the reason for 
initiation of a new safety project on 
signaling devices and controls for 
graphic arts equipment under the 
procedure of the American Standards 
Association. The new project is to be 
known as B65. The Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry has been invited to act 
as sponsor. 


The project was authorized by the 


American Standards Association on 
the recommendation of a general con- 
ference. Book manufacturers, print- 
ing employers, the pressmen’s union, 
electrical equipment manufacturers, 
the National Safety Council, and the 
Research and Engineering Council of 
the industry were represented 

The accident problem in the print- 
ing industry is indicated in New Jer 
sey’s report for 1950. The report for 
this one state shows 8 amputations, 
215 permanent partial disabilities, 
128 temporary disabilities, and a 
compensation cost of $135,813 


(Continued on page 92) 





Graphs graphs and more graphs attest the 
eflorts of our times Vore elective than 
tables. far more so than words, ther dé pict i 
6 
with precision clar fy and force those tr } 
| = 
numerable relationships which keep eme 
j as today's hard won grist for tomor 
P s mull Wany standards for eflectitve e 
Co nunication by med um of the published or ll r 
grapt “are now accepted either as en 
fie nitly sensible pro edures or as the siftings 


th ; 


Some of these are 


j 
of wide usage swroadly 


defined, some sharply, but they all tend t by Douglas P. Adams 


} 


mle a smoothness of presentatior 


contri 
an ease of assimilation. usuaiiy regarded 


as desirabl 


Professor Adams is Associate Professor of Graphics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and is chairman of ASA Sectional Committee on Preferred Practice for the 
Preparation of Graphs, Charts, and Other Technical Illustrations, Y15. This committee 
works under the sponsorship of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


FEV American Standards Asso treated with complete independence ; leges), 18 percent and 21 percent, 
ciation Sectional Committee Y15 rraphs made for the one purpose all respectively, represented medical and 
(formerly Z15) has been con too frequently were called upon also agricultural pursuits. 

cerned with engineering and = scien for the other. Supporting figures 4 merged standard has been the 

tihe charts for lantern slides, engi which may be of interest show that 88 verdict, reluctantly but unanimously 

neering and scientific vraphs lor percent ol the respondents reproduce accepted by the two subcommittees. 
publications, and time series charts their lantern slide originals in printed This merger implied, however, that 

These standards had been formally publications and nearly half publish if the new standard were not to be too 

revised in 1932, 1938, and 1942 re from 50 percent to 100 percent. of large, a substantial portion of the 

spectively their copy Identifying the field fascinating, exploratory results al- 

Public demand for further careful polled, 85 percent were engaged in ready unearthed would have to be ab- 
revision and wide publication ha scientific pursuits, 15 percent in breviated or possibly omitted. Such 
heen great clearly identified business — enter- de-emphasis may appropriately spell 

In the case of lantern slides, for prises; 39 percent were in the field out the scope of a brand new stand- 
instance, if was so great that other of educatio principally in  col- ard, though not one in the graphical 
agencies had actually undertake field covered by this article. Strangely 
various aspects of the task, The bes ORIGINAL SCALE enough, it had been found, for in- 


known authority on lantern slides de ARRANGEMENT stance, that auditorium conditions 
sign was LS. Bonnell, Standard Oj] | T T 4 presently encountered appear to be 
Development Company, who agreed | about 50 percent more severe than 
to become chairman of this subcom ghia those existing in 1932 when the 
mittee. The field of Engineering and American Standard on Lantern Slides 
Scientific: Graphs tor Publications [ tae | was last revised. 

was fortunate in getting as its chair Further studies which would pre- 


man Miss Ruth F. Bryans, Publica | a } sumably interest every enterprising 


tions Manager for the prolific Amer | | projectionist were on the use of color, 





ican Institute of Physics, Kenneth W = slide requirements for micro-photog- 


Haemer, American lelephone and 





CONTRACTING TIME SCALE EXPANDING TIME SCALE 


an is 


Felegraph Company, an experienced 
standards expert in this field, agreed 


to shepherd the Time Series revision 





— 


Extensive queshionnaires were sent 


out in an effort lo update the basic 





material and to ferret out new points 


of view 








It finally became clear that stand 











ards for lantern slides and those for 








sublications could no longer be 
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raphy, sizes and shapes of slides, 
sizes and shapes of masks, the use of 
hand copy, and the complicated re- 
quirements for presentation of three- 
dimensional (stereoscopic) images. 


Although half of the total 


polled did employ such photographs 


users 


or micrographs or were otherwise in- 
terested in the latter topics, 76 per- 
cent of the general subject matter of 
their slides still consisted of graphs 
and drawings, with 61 percent also 
All figures 
thus indicated the desirability of a 


using tabular material. 


merged standard. 

In the new single standard it is 
proposed to use appendices to present 
some of the supporting and explana- 
tory material which cannot be given 
in full in the body of the text. It is 
hoped especially that the final prod 
prove handier and more 
In the 
planned, the 


uct will 
readable than its predecessors, 
merger as_ presently 
broad scope and general content of 
each standard will not be profoundly 
altered. 

Questionnaires sent out by Mr. 
Haemer for Time Series Charts 
showed a strong appreciation of most 
of the broad substance of the old 
standard but expressed a hope that 
illustrative material would be ren- 
dered more effective. readability im 
proved, and utility increased. Since 
the original manual was prepared, re- 
spondents allege that a good many 
details of 
changed and that the calibre of the 


practice have steadily 
audience to which Time Series Charts 
are presented has made it necessary 


to have them easier to understand. 


Scale selection is an important fea- 
ture in the design and construction of 
time-series charts covered in Ameri- 
can Standard Z15.2-1938. 
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In the top figure too much information is given. The graph is not 
easily read and occupies more space than is necessary. Below it the 
same graph appears simplified by removal of fine grid lines, table and 
caption. This illustration appears in American Standard Z15.3-1943. 


The use of an extensive index for 
both standards has been carefully 
considered, although indexes were 
not previously used. That they are an 
aid in cross-reference was agreed up 
on, and the possibility that the tech 
nical substance of most references 
could be included with each entry 
found general favor. ASA numbering 
systems could be especially helpful 
here. but Mr Haemer wisely advised 


the sectional committee against al- 


EXPANDING a SCALE 
2— ft 
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lowing the indexing to introduce an 
undesirable degree of formality and 
stiffness. His comment probably high 
lights the point of view of the pres 
ent sectional committee, namely, that 
each reference to a standard should 
be an enjoyable as well as a reward- 
ing experience 

The sectional committee hopes to 
meet the demands of the consensus 
thus placed upon it and to present 


the new standards in 1952 
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A New Program 


for Ball and Roller Bearings 


by C. E. Morse 


Standards Engineer, Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 


N his article, “Why Standards for 
Ball and Roller Bearings? 
(STDZN p 220, July, 1951), V 
l., Barr pointed to the fact that more 
than 250 million bearings and more 
than 18,000 various types and sizes 
are produced in the United States 


each vear. Practically every piece of 














mechanical equipment in every in- 
dustry uses ball and roller bearings. 
Vast progress has been made in all 
kinds of machinery in the past few 
years, with the result that there has 
been a consequent demand for bear- 
ings of greater capacity; of lighter 


construction; bearings to operate at 


higher speeds; bearings of extremely 
low friction and noise; sealed bear- 
ings, and many others. 

As Director of Engineering of the 
Roller Bearing Company of America 
Mr Barr was well qualified to speak 
of the problems of the anti-friction 


bearing industry. As chairman of 
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These illustrations are reproduced from a series of bulletins "Ball Bearing Practices for the Shop Man," published by the Marlin-Rockwell Corpo- 
ration, Jamestown, N. Y. Bulletin No. 8 on “Grinding Procedure for Shaft Shoulders and Bearing Seats" was prepared with the assistance of The 
Carborundum Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Cincinnati Milling Machine and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc, Cincinnati, Ohio; Norton Co, Worcester, Mass. 
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ASA Sectional Committee, B3, on 
Ball and Roller Bearings, he was 
equally well qualified to discuss the 
standardization program that is well 
under way in this committee. 

One of the problems Mr Barr men- 
tions is that of bearing mountings. 
It has long been recognised by bear- 
ing engineers that, for a successful 
antifriction bearing application, not 
only the proper bearing, but also the 
proper mounting of that bearing is 
essential. This is borne out by the 
fact that, in a great many instances, 
analysis of the cause of bearing fail- 
ures has led to the conclusion that 
improper mounting practices have 
played a major role in bringing 
about those failures. With this in 
mind, bearing engineers have felt 
obligated, not only to standardize on 
the bearings themselves in order to 
promote interchangeability, but also 
to recommend good mounting prac 
tices for the benefit of the user. 

About the middle of 1933, a group 
of engineers, the Annular Bearing 
Engineers’ Committee (ABEC) of the 
Antifriction 
Association (AFBMA), now a mem- 
ber of the American Standards Asso- 


Searing Manufacturers’ 


ciation, commenced work on the tabu 
shaft and 


housing fitting practices for annular 


lation of recommended 


ball bearings. Prior to that time, 


each individual bearing manufac 
turer had his own tables of recom- 
mended fits. and a review of these 
several tables revealed surprisingly 
close agreement. Therefore, after a 


thorough study and considerable 
“give and take” on the part of the 


Various Company engineers, a series 


Anti-Friction Bearing Mfg Assn, Inc. 
Ball bearings vary in size as they do 


in use, from tiny balls, to the huge 
balls used in public utility dynamos. 


of tables of recommended shaft bear 
ing seat diameters and housing bear- 
ing seat diameters for annular ball 
bearings was developed and pub- 
lished. Likewise, similar tables were 
AFBMA_ Roller 


Bearing Engineers’ Committee (RB 


developed by the 


EC) for the mounting of tapered 
roller bearings. 
Early in 1936, the ABE( 


took to draw up recommendations 


under 


covering the proper sizes of shaft 
and housing shoulders, and later the 
RBEC performed the same task for 
cylindrical roller bearings and ta- 
pered roller bearings. These also 
have been published by the AFBMA. 
tables of 


These recommended 


fits and recommended — shoulders 
were submitted to ASA for ap- 
Standard, 


and, in accordance with ASA proced- 


proval as an American 
ure, were referred to ASA Sectional 
Committee B3 for review and recom- 


mendation. With some slight revis 


ions, Commitiee B3 approved the 
AFBMA 


Standard B3.8-1951 


ings for Ball and 


Standard and American 
Bearing Mount 
Roller 


being published 


Bearings 
Tables 1 


standard 


Is now 
to 5, inclusive, of | this 
cover shoulder diameter recommen 
dations for annular ball bearings, 


! 


cvlindrical bearings, and 


roller 
tapered roller bearings. In the appen 
dix to this standard are found nine 
tables covering shaft and housing 
fitting recommendations for annular 
ball bearings and tapered roller 
hearings. 

In explanation of the tables on 
shaft shoulder diameters, it should 
be said that the minimum shaft shoul 
der diameter is determined by the 
minimum shaft shoulder height which 
will, when the bearing inner ring is 
seated against it, provide adequate 
flat surface beyond the bearing cor 
ner to square the bearing properly 
on the shaft and also to support 
light thrust loads which may be im 
posed on the shoulder. Heavy thrust 


loads may need higher shoulders 
and consequently larger shaft shoul 
der diameters than those in the tables 

lo emphasize the importance of 
proper shoulders, let us consider the 
results of many years of examining 
the causes of bearing failures. One of 
the most frequent causes is that the 
bearing is not square with the shaft 
When the bearing is operated under 
this condition, it usually results in 
failure of the bearing cage due to the 
severe strains imposed upon it by 
the rotation of the inner ring in a 
plane not parallel with the plane of 


the outer ring. As a further precau 





Left: (A) A ball bearing housing has three purposes: (1) to provide an adequate supporting surface for radial or thrust 
loads, or a combination of both; (2) to protect the bearing from dirt or foreign matter; (3) to provide an adequate 
reservoir for sufficient lubricant and prevent leakage. The sketch shows a housing which is integral with a machine frame 
and has one shoulder. (B) Efficient application of ball bearings is largely dependent on accuracy in grinding the bear- 
ing seat and shaft shoulder. This sketch shows material to b2 ground off the shaft to form finished shaft shoulders and 
seats for the ball bearings. (C) A shaft shoulder is depended upon to square up the bearing mounted on the shaft. 
Therefore, the side of the grinding wheel forming the shoulder must be kept square. If not, tapered shoulders will result 
as shown here, together with the distortion of the inner ring caused by an “off-square" shoulder. (D) The size of the 
shaft shoulder is important. The amount of thrust against the shoulder determines the proper shoulder height, giving a 
sufficient area of support for the inner ring of the bearing. However, the shoulder should not be too high. Where re- 
moval of the bearing from the shaft may be necessary, the inner ring should project beyond the shaft shoulder to per- 
mit a pulling tool to exert pressure against it. (E) The cross-hatched portion in the above sketch is the inner ring of the 
bearing. Its corner is rounded with a radius which is larger than the radius of the shaft fillet, to prevent interference in 
assembly. (F) In this application of two duplex bearings to a large grinder workhead spindle, the bearings are mounted 
back-to-back to minimize the deflection of the relatively long spindle. 
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the plane ot 


f the shoulder i 

thie haft bearing seat 
Maximum housin shoulder 
hhameter « determined in the same 


for 


manter | presviou y explained 
he shaft shoulder diameter, in tha 
tt maximum housin shoulder di 
rmneter minimum 

hit Phe 
re rarding shoulder 
and shoulder squareness that 
hous ny 


ipply to the ilso apply to 


the shaft. Proper attention to shoul 
in result in lon ver bearing life 
maequently more itistactory 

ng performance. Also, it should 
lw mentioned that the hi rher tive 


yeerating speed the rrealer the im 


vortance of shoulder squareness and 
Triietie 
As has been mentioned, the nine 
, 


tables in the appendix of 


Standard 3.8 1951 


Americ nm 
cover shaft 


ind housing hitting practice recom 
mendations. An examination of the 
will reveal that. for annular 


varings, there are given recom 


mended shaft bearing seat diameters 


ind housing bearing seat diameters 


for the four classes of bearing 
tolerances given in American Stand 
ard B3.5—-19 Tolerances for Ball 
ind Roller Bearings, namely ABEC 


Also, different rec 


ire made for different 


l ) > and -7 
ommendations 
operating conditions, su h as shaft 
rotating with relation to direction of 
load, shaft stationary with relation to 
direction of load, ete 

Bearin mind that assembly 
conditions usually make it impossible 
to make both inner ring and outer 
ring equally ht on shaft and in the 
ively, the usual prac 
we tightly on the shaft 


h plisilip. espe 
thee is to hit m 
r, that bearing mem 

ring or outer ring} which 
lation to the direction of 
Another principle affecting 

f fit is that a heavier load 
requires a tighter fit. It is obvious 
that sometimes a compromise has to 
he made between the requirements 
tioned in order to meet spe 


application conditions. In such 


This roller bearing is being assembled into its mounting in a railroad journalbox. 


Anti-Friction Bearing Mfg Assn, Inc 


cases it is necessary to use good judg 
ment, and is also advisable to consult, 
if possible, an experienced bearing 
engineer 


With regard to the 


bearing seat, it is preferable to have 


finish of the 


1 good ground finish, or at least a 
very smooth turned finish 

In order to understand the basis 
ipon which the various shaft and 
housing diameters were established, 
t should be borne in mind that work 
ing tolerances are just as necessary 
for the shafts and housings as for the 
bearings themselves. The principle 
followed in setting up maximum and 
minimum shaft and housing bearing 
seat diameters, was to place the shaft 
or housing tolerances in such a posi- 
tion in relation to the corresponding 
bearing tolerances that the desired 
iverage fit would be obtained. 

In January of 1933, a subcommittee 
of the AFBMA’s ABEC and RBEt 
undertook to standardize the locknuts 
and lockwashers commonly used with 
ball and roller bearings. Also, early 
in 1947, this same subcommittee took 
tapered 


steps to standardize the 


adapter sleeves used for locating 
bearings on shafts when shaft shoul- 
ders are not available. Both these 
projects were completed and have 
been published by the AFBMA. 

As in the case of recommended 
practices for fits and shoulder 
heights, these tabulations of locknuts, 
lockwashers, and adapter sleeves 
were submitted to ASA. Again, ASA 
Sectional Committee B3 approved 
this material with only slight revis- 
ions and American Standard B3.9 
1951. Ball and Roller Bearing Mount 
ing Accessories, has been approved 
and is being published. 

The advantage of standardizing 
these mounting accessories is an in- 
crease in simplicity and interchange- 


Also, 


as is the case with all standard arti- 


ability of bearing mountings. 


cles, they become more readily avail- 
able to the bearing user. 

In conclusion, it is the hope and 
desire of those who have worked on 
these standards. and of ASA, that 
bearing users will take full advan- 
tage of these new standards to the 
end that even greater efficiency may 
be attained in this “anti-friction bear- 


ing age. 
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How Do You 
Measure 
Rentable Areas? 





The Magazine of Building Management 


HE September 1951 issue of 
Buildings tells the following 


story: “A young building man- 


mercial space agree to pay a rental 
of so many dollars times the square 
feet to be occupied. Unfortunately 
ager, in studying records of his build- however, there is no uniform method 
ing, found that during the past 20 by which this area is measured. 

years the building had been under This is why the American Stand 
the direction of four different man- ards Association has authorized a 
agers, and each had measured the new project for development of a 
rentable space in the office areas by standard method of measuring rent- 
a different different 
methods of naturally At 
produced — different consider commercial and industrial 
totals. with the end result that the 


building had Jost several thousand 


method. The able and usable areas in buildings. 


measurement present it is planned only to 
rentable area 
buildings and schools. However, at 
least one municipality has indicated 
dollars over the years.” its interest in the project as applied 
to public buildings. 


The problem was taken up by ASA 


As a general rule. business firms 


leasing offices, lofts. or other com- 





Two Standard Methods of Floor Measurement 
National Association of Building Owners and Managers 


Office Areas. Determine upon a typical plan that will permit the floor being sub-divided 
to accommodate ordinary tenants, laying out corridors that will reach every reason 
able subdivision. To determine the number of square feet of rentable area on a floor, 
measure from the plaster surface of outer building walls to the plaster surface of corridor 
and other permanent partitions. 

To determine the number of square feet in a rentable area, measure from the plaster 
surface of outer building walls and from the plaster surface of corridor and other perma 
nent partitions that separate the premises from adjoining rentable area. No deduction 
should be made for columns or projections necessary to the building 


Real Estate Board of New York 


Entire Floors. Areas of entire floors shall be computed by measuring from the inside 
plaster surface of all exterior walls of space used by the tenant on the floor, including 
columns and corridors, but excluding toilets, porters’ closets, slop sinks, elevator shafts, 
stairs, fire towers, vents, pipe shafts, meter closets, flues, stacks, and any vertical shafts and 
their enclosing walls. No deductions should be made for columns, pilasters or projections 
necessary to the building 


Divided Floors. Areas of individual offices or divided floors shall be computed by meas 
uring from the inside plaster surface of the exterior walls to the plaster surface of the corri 
dor side of corridor partition and from the center of partitions that separate the premises 
from adjoining rentable area, no deductions being made for columns, pilasters, et: 
Permanent partitions enclosing toilets, porters’ closets, ete. have the same relation to rent 
able area as do outer building walls. 
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at the suggestion of the 


American 
Institute of Architects. The Institute 
issued a standard method of calculat 
ing the cubic contents of a building 
in 1948 


method for calculating square foot 


It wanted a corresponding 


and rentable area. If indicated on 


building plans, this would be of 
value to real estate renting agents 
and those determining mortgage loan 
values, the Institute explained 


\ number of standard methods 
are now in use, The National Associ 
ation of Building Owners and Man 
agers issued a standard as early as 
1915. This method, in conjunction 
with a standard accounting system, 
is used in connection with the Associ 
ation’s annual study of operating 
results, calculated on a square foot 
Another standard method was 
agreed upon by the Real Estate 
Board of New York in the late 20s 


The voung man mentioned in the 


} 
basis 


first paragraph of this article took 
his problem to the editor of the 
He asked them 


“what is the proper way 


magazine, Buildings 
the question 
to measure rentable area in ofhece 
space?” 

The editors looked into the prob 
lem. They asked the question of 26 
men in all parts of the country. Nine 
of the 26 indicated their preference 
for the method recommended by the 
National Assvciation ef Building 
Owners and Managers. The second 
most popular method was that of 


the Real Fstate Board of New York 














; 
< 
g 
| 
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method (see diagram 


The editors then stud 


Another 
ranked third 
ied l ) 


Southwest 


buildings in a city in the 
different 
in use in the 15 buildings. Six 

NABOM method. six 
the method described in diagram 4, 
each used the 


(the REBNY 


kive svaeteme= 
were 
followed the 
ind one building 
method in diagrams 2 
method), 5, and 6 

One point where variation occurs 
is in deciding whether to measure the 
usable area of a building from the 
inside or outside of the plaster sur 
face of the exterior wall, The ques 
tion also arises whether to measure 
from the outside, inside, or center of 
interior partitions, Should the meas 


urement include corridors and col 
umns? It is conceivable that a com 
might rent as a unit the floor 


broke nm oup 


would 


pany 


that formerly had been 


into small ofhees. Partitions 


be .orn down and corridors elimin 


ated. Formerly the space they occu 


pied might have been counted as 


nonrentable and nonusable space 


now they would he included in the 


lient's usable office space. In some 


cases, a firm pays rent on the basis 
of unobstructed, usable office quart 
ers; in others, it pays on the basis 
toa certain amount per square foot 
that 


regardless of whether foolage 


contains obstructions, such as closets 


or cleaning equipment and ele 


trical connections 


School administrators are faced 


with a difheult problem in trying to 


calculate how many square feet of 


a building is usable for educational 


purposes Present methods of calcu 


lating gross area vary considerably, 


particularly in calculating areas in 


open corridors and passageways 


These are usable all year in some 


ections of the country where the 


climate is relatively mild: however 


in parts of the country where the 


winter is severe if is not customary 


to consider corridors and passage 


modern 


ing Fade a 


ways as usable areas. The 


trend in school design is to 
rreat deal of built-in cabinet’ 


or may not be considered part 


space 
undeniably usable, but it 
may 
of the net usable floor area 

authorize the 


Before deciding to 


(Continued on page 92) 


No. |—The NABOM method—meas- 
ures from the inside of the outside 
wall to the inside of the corridor wall, 
and from the center point of the sep- 
arating partitions 


+ 
s 

| | 

ae = 


No. 2—The REBNY method—meas- 
ures from inside of outside wall to 
the corridor side of the corridor wall, 
and from the center points of sepa- 
rating partitions 


ee 
me 
a | 
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No. 3—Measures from the glass line 
of the outside wall to the center point 
of the corridor wall, and from the cen- 
ter points of inside separating par- 
titions 


| * 
= 


No. 4—Measures area enclosed by the 
four walls, then adds two to six inches 
to each dimension. Government per- 
mits two-inch addition beyond plaster 


lines 
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No. 5—Measures from the inside of 
the outside wall to the center point 
of the corridor wall, and from the 
center point of one separating parti- 
tion to the other 


it 
-——— 


No. 6—Measures from the inside of 
outside wall to the inside of corridor 
wall, and from inside of one separat- 
ing partition to the inside of the op- 
posite one 


3 
sd 
l an 
z 


No. 7—Measures from the glass line 
of the outside wall to the midpoint of 
the corridor itself, and from the cen- 
ter point of the inside separating par- 
titions : 


T 
| at 


ol 
“ 
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How to Charge Unusual Injuries 


HE following 
have been handed down by the 
Committee of Judges of ASA 
Sectional Committee Z16 on accident 


interpretations 


statistics. They serve as a guide to 
companies who want to know how to 
count injuries due to unusual acci- 
dents in their safety record. 

The American Standard Method of 
Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, 
Z16.1-1945, offers generally accepted 
rules for keeping track of a com- 
pany's safety record. Monthly com- 
pilation of a company’s accident toll 
shows at a glance when some change 
in operations or some unforeseen new 
hazard has caused a jump in the in- 
jury rate. Immediate action then can 
be taken to eliminate the hazard. 

Safety engineers are invited to ob- 
tain interpretations of the standard 
by sending the facts on doubtful cases 
to the American Standards Associa- 
tion. Reprints of ail the published 
decisions can be obtained from ASA. 


Case 149. A question was asked as to how 
many disabilities should be charged for 
this case. The case history is lifted from 
the employee's story to the compensation 
adjuster 

“On or about May 29, while working, I 
suffered an injury to my back in the fol 
lowing manner and under the following 
circumstances: While operating an ex 
pander discharge valve on the expander, I 
was in the process of turning the valve 
wheel and as I tried to pull on the wheel 
I felt a horizontally 
across my back about two or three inches 
above my belt line. Nothing struck my 
back. This sensation was caused by the 
strain. I think this strain was caused by, 
or partly caused by, the fact that I was in 
a hurry to get the valve open due to an 
operating failure. When the sensation was 
felt I immediately stopped opening the 
valve and another employee completed the 
job. I continued working for about 4 days, 
then reported to the First Aid Room. I 
was sent to the company doctor who con- 
fined me to bed for a week. On June 6, 
I returned to my regular duties and con- 
tinued until July 15. On this date I suf- 
fered no additional injury to my back but 


pulling sensation 


the same pain in the same location as I 
suffered on May 29 returned. I, again, re 
ported to the company doctor who con 
fined me to my bed until August 10, at 
which time I returned to my regular job.” 

This employee was given a pre-employ- 
ment physical examination on January 9, 
at which time he reported to the examining 
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doctor that he had had no serious illness 
nor serious injury. However, on the report 
to the adjuster from which the above 
statement was taken, the employee stated 
“that about a year ago, he jumped across 
a ditch causing an injury that was diag 
nosed as a broken vertebra and displaced 
disk in the right low back. Given a panto 
paque study of the spinal cord and was 
subsequently treated with a Williams type 
body plaster. He went on to full functional 
recovery.” 

In accordance with the facts presented, 
the committee agreed that the case should 
be considered as one industrial injury on 
May 29%, and that the time charge should 
be the actual number of days lost because 
of the injury on that date. In commenting 
on this case, one of the members of the 
committee observed that the company spe 
cifically stated that there was no addi 
tional injury to this employee's back on 
July 15; therefore, no additional injury 
should be reported for that date. Some of 
the members have also commented that the 
counting of this case is in no way changed 
because of the injury which this employee 
may have had before he came to work for 


this company 


Case 150. The head loader of the ship 
ping department was standing on the load 
ing platform talking to a truck driver 
concerning the unloading of a truck. At 
the same time several other employees of 
the shipping department were also on the 
platform tossing a paper ball between 
them. This was a rather large but impro 
vised ball made of wrapping paper and 
weighing one-quarter pound. While the 
head loader was talking to the truck 
driver, the paper ball got away from the 
other employees and struck his left ear 
Shortly thereafter he noted that he was 
unable to hear in his left ear and a com 
petent specialist made the diagnosis of 
perforated eardrum of recent origin. This 
physician stated that the blow by the paper 
ball could have caused the injury 

examination 


Pre-employment — physical 


showed that he had defective hearing in 
both ears (20/5) 

The two questions placed before the 

committee were: 

(a) As this employee was the innocent 
victim of horseplay by fellow em 
ployees, is his injury chargeable, 

and 

If so, to what extent is his previ 
ously detected hearing deficiency a 
mitigating factor? 

committee decided 

This injury should be considered as 
chargeable in the industrial rates, 
and has referred to paragraph 2.4 
of the standard; and 

The previously detected hearing de 
ficiency of this employee is not a 
mitigating factor. It called attention 
to paragraph 3.3.1 of the standard 
as the basis for this decision. One 


of the committee members remarked 
that in some cases a perforated ear 
drum may heal and this employee 
may, therefore, possibly regain part 
of his hearing loss. It would appear, 
therefore, that the 
charge for this injury would be in 
accordance with the eventual extent 


proper time 


of hearing loss, as determined by 
medical opinion 


Cast 151. An employee of a chemical 
company was helping to break up clinkers 
in a gas producer. This operation involved 
driving a tapered 14% inch steel bar 
through the clinker with an &Ib mall 
The bar became bent due to the heat and 
the employee used the mall to straighten 
the bar after it had been withdrawn from 
He struck the bar four 
or five times to straighten the kinks while 
a second employee turned the bar When 
he did not strike the bar again, the second 


the gas producer 


employee turned and saw the man topple 
over 

A first aid crew was notified and within 
ipproximately ten minutes they were ad 
ministering oxygen to the victim however, 
they were unable to revive him. The cor 
oner reported that the emplovee died of 
a heart attack as there was no evidence 
that the fall caused him any injury, This 
employee had heen given a physic al er 
amination the previous month and the 
doctor had reported that he was capable 
of performing any work necessary to the 
plant. Although the operation at the time 
of injury was not routine, it had been 
performed thousands of times in that and 
other plants without injury 

Following the company’s report on this 
case, the committee asked for more in 
formation. In reply, the company sent a 
copy of the coroner's report, which gave 
the probable cause of death as acute coro 
nary occlusion 

The committee agreed that this was a 
borderline case After considerable dis 
cussion, it decided that this case should 
be included in the industrial injury rates 
as a fatality. The members believed that 
this employee's exertion in the use of the 
8-lb mall had, to some degree, aggravated 
the heart condition which caused the death 


Case 152. A statistical agency wrote 


“In our survey of work injuries, the fol 
lowing case has come to our attention 
‘Lacerated wound of perineum, including 
amputation of left testis. 

“Our questions are (1) Should this 
case be counted as a permanent disability ’ 
(2) If so, what should be the basis for 
determining the time charge? 

In discussing this case, the committer 
agreed that the injury definitely repre 
sented a loss of a part of a member, but 
medical opinion was presented that there 
would be no loss of function nor loss of 


earning capacity or working ability from 
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electric — utility 


| movement upward, he stated 


of his neck 
his foreman 
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ontinued to 


but his neck con- 
The employee lost 


this 


remainder of the day 
to bother him. 
work as a 


tinued 


two days from result of 
injury 

The company wished to know if a crick 
neck body 
movement, considered a dis 
not it 


realm of possibility for an ag- 


in the arising from a normal 
should be 
tbling injury and also whether or 
was in the 
gressive industrial safety program to pre- 
vent such incidents 
The decided that this 
should be the rates. This 
decision was the belief that 
this condition might have happened 
place, the fact that 
job and that the act of 
looking up the pole was part of his work, 


out of his 
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while 
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to this worker at 


it occurred on the 
placed it as an injury arising 
employment 

@ 


Case 157. One April day a garage mechanie, 
in squatting down between two cars, struck 
his coecyx bone on the bumper of one of 
He reported this incident to his 
form 


the cars 


and a minor injury report 


The employee lost no time 


supervisor 
was filled out, 
from work. Later that year, in November, 
the employee was leaning over doing some 
work straightened up, he 
got a catch in back. He 
was not lifting but straightening up from 


His back 


condition 


and when he 


his stated he 
a bent-over position hecame 
stiff, and the 


ported to his employer, 


sore and was re 
wut the employee 
lost no time from work 

On the following March the employee 
got a his back while at 
He reported this to his supervisor 
sent 


again cat h in 
work 
and, because of the soreness, he was 
to the company doctor for an examination. 
The doctor reported that the employee's 
condition might possibly have been due to 
his work but he The em 
ployee eontinued to work for awhile, un 
heat for several days, 
eventually he 
X-rays 
was out of 


He then 


temporary 


was not sure 


dergoing treatment 
but 
cialist. 


was referred to a 
were taken and the 

work for about three 
returned to light work 
eventually 


spe 
em 
plovee 
weeks 
with a brace and 
completely recovered. 

The 
should be 

The 
should be 
that the 
aggravation of the 
out of 


this 
injury 


company wished to know if 


considered an industrial 
decided that this injury 
the the 
had caused 


original 


committer 
included in rates on 


hasis lost time been 


by an injury, 


which arose employment. 


@ 
Case 158. The injured employee, a fire- 
fighter, was assigned to duty at the watch 
desk of the fire station of a 
The employee sat at the watch desk, with 
his feet on the desk, and read a book. He 
took his feet off the desk, stood up, and 
fell. He then attempted to raise himself 
by use of his arms but again fell with one 
which he 


company. 


leg under him, as a result of 
sustained a sprained knee which disabled 
for 6 days following. It de- 
termined that his feet legs had be- 
come numb (asleep) because of poor cir- 
culation of the period he 
had his feet elevated on the desk. 

It was acknowledged that the employee 
(with his feet on 


him was 


and 


bleed during 


abandoned his position 
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the desk) in order to obtain a broom to 
sweep the floor, and it was determined 
that the employee had not been forbidden 
to read a book or to put his feet on the 
desk 

The employer contends that “this man 
let his feet go to sleep while he was 
sitting in a position which he had as 
sumed for his own pleasure and comfort, 
and that the condition of his feet and legs 
which caused him to fall did not arise 
out of his employment.” The employer 
further states that the employee “was re 
quired to be awake and on watch,” and 
that “when he let his feet and legs go to 
sleep we think that he abandoned his em 
ployment for the time during which they 
were asleep and for this reason the injury 
did not oceur during the course of em 
ployment.” In addition, the employer in 
terprets this case as being similar to Case 
No. 85, Decisions of the Z16 Committee 
of Judges, because (1) both principals 
were aware of their physical conditions 
preceding the accident, although the con 
dition was only temporary in the present 
case and was chronic in Case No. 85; (2) 
both principals were intent upon doing 
something for the benefit of the employer 
at the time, and (3) it might be con 
sidered that both conditiens were aggra- 
vated by physical activity 

The committee decided that this injury 
should be included in the injury rates 
One of the members commented that in 
Case No. 85 the physical weakness which 
led to the injury was neither work con 
nected with nor aggravated by any con 
dition of employment and he therefore 
did not believe it should be considered as 


a precedent for this case. 
o 


Cast 159. On a construction project the 
worksites were located many miles from 
any housing community, in an_ isolated 
sage-brush flat. The entire plant area was 
fence-enclosed and under strict security 
control 

Although the company provided free bus 
transportation between the community and 
the distant plant locations, many employees 
preferred to drive their own vehicles over 
the same course 

Because of the time involved travelling 
to and from work, non-supervisory workers 
received “travel pay” as compensation 
and this special allowance covered travel 
time not only to the project community 
but also extended to communities 10 to 15 
miles beyond 

Construction craft workers were hired 
on the basis of day-to-day needs, and when 
no longer ne . were notified to termi- 
nate. The company was not required to 
give any advance notice to any worker, 
but did allow two hours work-pay on the 
day the notice of termination was given 

Termination procedure required the 
worker to obtain a work area “clearance” 
from several offices, after which he was 
required to go to the community-area per 
sonnel and payroll ofhces, and the medical 
examiner for final close-out. These offices 
were located in or near the community, 
many miles away from the work area. The 
time spent enroute between points was 
designated as “termination-time” and pay 
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HE American Standards Association joined technical society members 


of the Engineers Joint Council in this exhibit at the Third National 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
New York, January 27-31. ASA featured the June 


meetings of the International Organization for Standardization (see list of 
Rahi, left, 


are here shown Viewing 


Conference of 
The exhibit provided by 
ISO Technical Committees in right background of picture). 1. 1 
and Ralph L. Goetzenberger of Washington, D. ¢ 
a segment of the exhibit. 
S. National Commission of UNESCO. Dr Rabi of the 


representative of the 


Mr Goetzenberger represents the Joint Engineers 
Council on the | 
Department of Physics, Columbia University, is the 
American Institute of Physics on the Commission 
“The Citizen and the United Nations” 
ference, attended by some 2.200 delegates from all parts of the Lnited States 


was the theme of the five-day con 


as well as by observers from other countries. 
Among subjects discussed were ways to improve citizen understanding 


and participation in world affairs: human rights and freedoms; problems 
related to economic and social security for all parts of the world; improve 
ment of communication between nations and peoples, and educational, scien 
tific, and cultural groups; technical assistance to underdeveloped areas, and 
improvement of world health. 

Dr Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, was elected chairman of the 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO at the meeting of the Commission 


prior to the opening of the Third National Conference 





was allowed for this period as an Enroute between the work area and the 
blew the 


differentiated from either work ps r community area, a tire out 
travel pay truck rolled in a shallow ditch, and both 

With these facts in mind, the 
event should be viewed The 
either one or both of these injuries 


actual the driver and passenger sustained injurie 
isked whether or not 


should 


company 

In the early forenoon, two workers were 
notified to terminate on a reduction of he considered as industrial injuries 
force basis. One of these had driven oy ERE ng Die Par re I MERE ar 
pickup truck to r 


owned 
emplovec were stil 


his personally 
work that morning, and invited the other 


worker to ride with him while work-area 


in the course of 


their employment while travelling on “ter 


mination time and therefore their in 


clearances were obtained, and ride with 
luded as dustrial 


him into the community area to complete juries should be ine 
termination procedure there injuries 
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Standards From Other Countries 


AELMBERS of the American 
M Standards Association may 
borrow from the ASA Library 
copies of any of the following stand- 
received from other 
Orders 
to the country of origin through the 


ASA office. The titles of the stand- 


ards are given here in English, but 


ards recently 


countries may also be sent 


the documents themselves are in the 
language of the country from which 
they were received 

For the convenience of our read 
listed 


standards under 


their general UDC 


ers, the are 


classifications 


003 Writing 
AUSTRIA 


ai sym! 


BELGIUM 


tithes 


FRANCE 


writing mutt 


units of measurement and 
ymbols denoting values 
Symbols used in the mechan 


ies of fluids 


RUMANIA 


in geometry 


SPAIN 


(Craphical symbols for rein 
forced 


( onventional 


concrete structure 

symbols for riv 
ets and screws 

Symbols for marginal annot 


tions 


SWEDEN 


phical symbole for elec 


trical power inst allations 


621.3 Electrical Engineering 


ARGENTINA 


Iwo-pole reversible plug and 
socket with grounding con 
nection, industrial type 


Radio batteries: A, B, and ¢ 


AUSTRALIA SAA 


hard-drawn 


Bare 
ductors (for overhead lines) ( 


copper con 
41.1950 
Approval and test specitea 
tion for non-flexible electri 
bed-warmers 

Approval and test 
tion for 


outhts 


specihea 
decorative lighting 


(suitable for indoor 


8O 


use} 


Covered hard awn copper 


conductors jor overhead 
ities! 


Wiring 


methods 


1-Wiring 


rules part 


AUSTRIA 


en lamps 
lor winding 


resistors 


BELGIUM 


Standard volt s and nomi 


nal current rying capaci 
ties 

al 1 

Rules relative 


lated, lead 


for tele phone 


paper insu 


sheated cables 

ind signaliza 

tion lines, industrial and 
private 

Rule 


phase 


relative to small single 
induction motors 


Kules relative to small and 


medium three-phase induc 


tion motor 


CANADA 


Application of hydraulie re 


mote control to farm trac 


tors and trailing-type farm 
implements 


\-belt 
equipment 


Application of drives 
to agricultural 
tungsten 


I arge ine ande ent 


| t 
Ham pps 


FRANCE 


Series f 13 standards for 
ponents 

Power transformers 

Loudspeaker, electrodynamic 

Fixed 


{ ondense rs ele 


resistors 
trolytic 
Potentiometers, variable 


Intermediate frequency trans 
formers 

Radio tube sockets 

Switches 

Pape r capacitors 

Variable 

Mica 


High voltage 


capacitors 
adjustable capacitors 


Fixed mica capacitors 


Eight provis 


of mater 
’ ite 


Three phase isvnchronous 


squirrel cage motors. Gen 
eral 
Receptacles, connectors, exten 


sions. General rules 


Rece plac les, connectors, exten 

sions, Characteristics of 16 
amp model 

Receptacles, connectors, exten- 
sions. Characteristics of 40 
amp model 

Receptacles, connectors, exten 

sions Characteristics of 
125-amp mode 

Flanges of entrance boxes for 


flexible and semi-flexible 


© 306-1950 
CC 1, part | 
1950 


ONORM 
F 5500 


6350 


NBN 


B103.1-1951 
B103.6-1951} 
10-1951 


NF 


radio cor 


C 98. 
(98 
Oo 
98. 
98 


o8 
98 
9O8 
OB 
98.10 
98-11 
Q3.12 


98-13 


, , 
standards for explosion 


PN C 51-180 


PN C€ 63-380 


PN € 63-381 


PN C 63-383 


les PN C 68.281 


Entrance fixture for flexible 


cables. Dimensions PN C 68.282 
armored 


PN C 68-381 


Entrance fixture for 


cables 


DIN 
$2565 
4] 761 


GERMANY 


Ventilators for transformers 

Dry rectifiers 

insulators, c¢ 

ramic, 110, 150 and 

220 18110, 
bushings 


Overhead line 
series 
B1.2 
$8034 
$7671 


(eramn 
Cable 
Fixed 


wound resistors 


branching clamp 


and variable wire 


41480-41482 
Fixed paper capacitors for tel 
ecommunication 41180 


Fixed 


sizes 


plastic capacitors two 


Power amplitiers for telecom 
munication 45560, BL.1 


Plug and receptacle for an 


tenna connection 41583 
Electronic sockets 
S contacts 


Thimbles for 


rope 


tube with 


$1560 

anchor wire 
18326 
Wire rope clamps $8335 
Different 


num products used in elec 


semi-finished alumi 


trical engineering 10501 
Solid 


for overhead power lines 


suspension insulators 

48009 

Plastic and foil capacitors for 
63 v and 250 y 


Oil-cooled transformers, 6 per- 


41586 


cent short-circuit voltage, 
standard 

induction, up to 1600 kva 

and 30 kv, three phase, 50 

cps 42510, B11 
Overhead Wires 

for conductors cable, 


48200, B1.3; 


copper winding, 


lines. 
and 


power 


stee! 


Overhead power lines. Caps 


insulators 42061 


conduits for 


for hanging 
Insulated metal 
different sizes of conductors 
Plastic 
switches and rec eptac les 


49048 
boxes for mounting , 
49070 
Ceramic bushings 48033 
Terminal binding posts 2- and 
} pole 16281 
High voltage 3-pole switches 
from 10 to 220 ky 
Electric railroads, Brush hold 


ers. Details 


13610 


13052 
Heat-absorbing element for 
starters and braking 43215 
Street with full 


motors on both axles 


cars voltage 
$3205 
Roof type resistance for street 
$3214, B11 


cars. Dimensions 


Lead-in insulating bushings 
for inside installation, group 
B, series 1 to 20 

Steel 
age batteries 

List of 
motors 


48104, B12 


(nickel-cadmium) stor 
40753 
standards, d-c crane 


42105 


Nominal sizes, resistances 


STANDARDIZATION 





and weights of wires for 

overhead line made of cop 

per, aluminum and aldrey, 

metal $8200, BL.1 

Lead-in 
for inside installation 

Binding post strips, two- and 
three-pole 

Cartridge fuses, type D, up to 
SOO ¥ 

Ring and plug gages for fuses 
D and E 


Ceramic bushing and cap for 


insulating bushing 


48104, BL 
46280 
19360, BL.2 
49360/1 


41108, B11 


fixed capacitors 


INDIA 
} 


General requirements for elec 
trical appliances for domes 
lic use 

Leclanché type inert cells 

Leclanché type sack cells 

Hard-drawn copper solid and 
stranded circular conductors 
for overhead power trans 
mission 


purposes (tenta 


tive) 


IRELAND 


socket 
outlets (10 amp, conti 


Electrical plug and 
nental type) 23.1950 


Tungsten filament — general 


25:1950 


DGN 


service electric lamp 


MEXICO 


Concentric electric cables of 
hard, medium and soft cop 
per wire 

Electric cables made of bare 
copper strands 

Electric cables made of strand 
of concentric cables 

Lead of lead-alloy sheathing 
for electric insulated cables 


POLAND 


Graphical symbols for leaf 
spring jack switches 

Magnitudes and units used in 
electrical engineering 
symbols 


r-01120 


F-01100 
RUMANIA STAS 


3-phase oil transformers up to 
1800 kva and 35 kv 

Copper wire insulated with 
cotton or silk 

3-phase asynchronous motors 
1 to 100 kw and up to 500 v 

Support insulators, | to 20 kv, 
for indoor installation 


SWEDEN SIS 


Fixed resistors for radio cir- 
cuits P 52-01 

Size of perforations for radio 
tube sockets 


P 52-02 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA SABS 


Safety specification for small 
extra low voltage transform- 
ers SV 118-1950 

Safety specification for ap- 
paratus connectors for port- 
able domestic appliances 

Safety specification for lamp- 
holders and bayonet lamp- 
holder adaptors 


SV 121-1950 


SV 119.1950 
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UNITED KINGDOM BS 


Safety requirements for elec 
tric fires 1670-1951 
Reinforced concrete poles for 
electrical transmission and 
traction systems O07 1951 


621.753 Tolerances, fittings, gages 
ARGENTINA IRAM 
Basic hole system of fits 5003 
Basic shaft system of fits 5004 
Length gaging 5032 


GERMANY 


ISA system of tolerances and 715 
fits 715 

Different types of limit gage 
plugs 

Plug gage for 
thread 


Whitworth 


SWEDEN 


ISA system of tolerances and 562, 563,566 

hts 567, 568 
Gages: general table of dif 

ferent types 1335 
Gage blanks. Examples 1336 
7 standards, plug gages up to 1337 thru 

180 mm 1343 
Flat gages, max nominal diam 

18-180 mm 134 
1345 thru 

ended gages 1348 
5 standards, reference plug 1349 thru 

gages up to 300 mm 1353 


$ standards, plug spherical 


Master plug gages up to 18 

mm 1354 
Master plug gages over 18 

mm up to 180 mm 1355 
Ring gages from 1 to 180 

mm 1356 
6 standards, plug thread 1357 thru 

gages, different sizes 1362 
Ring reference thread gages 1363 
1] standards, gage blanks, 

plug and. ring, different 1486 thru 

sizes 1496 
3 standards, different gage 1497, 1498, 

handles 1499 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Gages for round holes under 


USSR 
I-mm in diameter 5939 


665.4 Mineral Oils, Fats and Waxes 
ARGENTINA 


Petroleum products. Nomen 
clature 6501 
Petroleum products. Determi 


IRAM 


nation of specific gravity by 
means of densimeter 6505 
NETHERLANDS 


Petroleum products. Test for 
pressure by Reid 


HCNN 


vapor 
method 


POLAND PN 


Light ethylized aviation fuel C-96028 
Light non-ethylized aviation 

fuel €-96029 
Mineral oils for hydraulic ap 

paratus on airplane C-96050 


Aviation motor oils 
Method of test for oxidation 
stability of gasoline (induc 
tion period method) (-D4O4O 


SPAIN UNE 


Transformer oils. Determina 
tion of physical character 
istics 

Transformer oils. Determina 
tion of chemical character 
istics 

Homogenization of bitumin 
ous products 

Determination of viscosity of 
tar 

Linseed oil raw and refined 18001 

48002 


SWITZERLAND SNV 
Foaming characteristics of 
mineral oils 81050 
Congealing point test of min 
81107 


eral oils 


Vapor pressure of mineral 
fuel oil for “Otto” 


(modified Reid method) 


motors 
81108 


621.791 Soldering, Welding, Cutting 


ONORM 
RB 4300 


AUSTRIA 


Steel structures. Rules for 


welders part? 
BELGIUM NBN 


Code of good practice rela 
tive to welded steel struc 
tures. Gas welding. Raw 
materials 

Code of good practice relative 
to welded steel structures 


Chapter V 
SPAIN 


Covered electrodes for are 


welding 


691 Building Materials 
ARGENTINA 


Determina 


Fine aggregates 
tion of specific gravity and 
water absorption 

Artificial marble tiles 


GERMANY 


Low density concrete 


ISRAEL 
Clay bricks 
Pre-cast 


steps 


reinforced” concrete 


POLAND 
Ashestos- cement non pressed 
slabs, flat and undulated 
Raw material used for mak 


B-14041 


ing building tar paper B-27601 


687.9 Brush Manufacture 


POLAND PN 
B-61030/1 
8.61053 


Brushes, Dusting 
Brushes for Spark Plugs 
Three Types of Painter's 


Brushes B-61038/9/40 





What's New on American Standard Projects 


Development of Methods Covering 
the Application of Gypsum Wall- 
board, AIJ7— 


Aimer 


Organization of a project on the 


methods of applying or installing 


vyosum Ww illboard has just heen ap 


American Standards 


proved bey the 
Association 


The extensive use of gypsum wall 


board in new home construction to 


das ha 


mand to such 


increased the nationwide ae 
in extent that industry 
members believe there is an urgent 
standard methods of instal 


They 


wallboard with the same de 


need for 


lation 


tall the 


want to be able to in 
vecuracy and quality regard 
: used in New 
York Chicago Des 
Maine Angeles 

In requesting this project Llevd H 
Yeager, General Manager of the (avp 
im Asser ‘Today al 
most half of the being 


lk of whether it is 


Nashville 


Denver. or Los 


iation, stated 


new home - are 


onstructed with eVpsum wallboard 


being used in commercial con 
truction Where one-hour fire-resistive 


valle and ceilings are required, For 


isons and because the tech 
f good 


detined, we 


apply ation is now 


believe the industry 


ind will use such a standard 


we hope to popularize and 


make as effective in the application 
ol ypsum wallboard as the plaster 
ing standard has been to the plaster 


dustry 


nizations that are being 


participate in this work are 
Decorator 
i 
rotherhood 
Ameri i 
netitute of Architects 
Materials 
Amer ca 


tv for Testing 


ral Contractors of 


Bu 

bFedera 

ke ieta 

Gypsum 

Hous 

National 

National Paint, Var 
soctation 

National Production 

National Retail | 


Building Officials Conference ' 


lential Appraisers 
h Institute 
my, Corps of Engineers 
«ter Corps 


vy, Bureau of Yards and 


Construction Di 
Bureau of Standards 


tration 


nmerce, 


Lendrum, Director, Small 


Council. University. of Th 


Homes 


nois, Urbana, Hlinois, has been in 
vited to be a member-at-large. Charles 
ny. Washington, D. ¢ 

Hummer 


Nel two 


Immer Com 
and The 
Omaha 


stallers of gyy 


Systems, Ine. 
well-known in 
have 


sum wallboard, 


also been invited to participate 


Washers and Machine Rings, B27— 


Society of Me 
Automotive 


Ihe American 


Society of 
Subcommittee 3 on Snap, Retainer 
Rings held an organiza 
October 24, 1951, for 


of outlining a program 


and he aring 
tion meeting 
the PUT pose 
looking toward the standardization of 
snap machine bearing 
rings, and others. | 1) 
Washer 


Faton Manufacturing Company, Mas 
Ohto 


rings rings, 
( ow lin. 
Division 


Reliance Spring 


silon erves as chairman of 
this subcommittee 


e American Society of 


eers 


Industrial Power Trucks, B56— 


Spor 1 he American Society of Me 


il Engi 
Sectional Committee B56 met Octo 
ber 17, 195] 
1000 copies of the American Stand 
ard Safety Code, B56.1-1950, had 


the first two months 


ind noted that almost 


been sold durit y 
following its publication—making it 
second in popularity to the elevator 
code. Manufacturers as a group are 
comply ing with the ‘ ode except where 
their customers require special equip 
ment. It was recommended that cop 
ies be distributed to State authorities 
for consideration and adoption. It 
was further agreed that the problem 
of manufacturing a truck capable ol 
operating in hazardous areas should 
lo date no 


be given consideration 


manufacturer has designed a truck at 
any cost to accomplish the purpose 
completely 

Society of 


Reported by the American 


Mechanical Engineers 


Definitions of Electrical Terms, C42— 


Sponsor: American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers 

Subcommittee 5 of Sectional Com 
mittee C12 “Definitions of Electrical 
lerms” held a meeting at the Statler 
Hotel in New 
1952. The members of the subcom- 


mittee 


York on January 22, 
discussed a revised draft of 
proposed definitions of Group 25 
dealing with control terms. The pro 
posal included the definitions submit 
ted by members of Subcommittee C5 
considered comments re 


and also 


ceived from other subcommittees of 
(42 


definitions which had been proposed 


Avreement was reached on all 


and a final draft of Group 25 is now 
in preparation for submission to ae 8 
Anderson, secretary of Committee 
C42. 

Reported by G. W. Hermann, Industry 
Control Department, General Electric Com 


pany, chairman, Subcommittee 5 


Transformers, Regulators and 
Reactors, C57— 
Electrical 


Committee 


Sectional Committeee C57 held a 
meeting in New York City on Janu 
ary 23, 1952, Vice-Chairman J. H. 
Chiles, Jr, Westinghouse Electric 


Company, Progress in 


Standards 


Sponsor 


presiding. 
work 


subcommittees — re- 


standardization was reviewed 


and the various 


largely by 10 subcommittees covering 


ported, work is carried out 
specific types of apparatus, test ¢ odes, 
and interna- 


| hese 


committees, in addition to developing 


guides for operation, 


tional standardization. sub- 
standards themselves, make full use 
of proposals developed in committees 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, and the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

of C57.13, 


Transformers, has 


A revision Instrument 


been favorably 


voted on and is expected to be pub- 
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> pe ian 


Daily News Record Photo 


Ceremony at the January 18 Council meeting of the American Society of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists when AATCC signed a contract with the 
British Society of Dyers and Colourists to publish a tabulation of all dyestuffs 
and their properties commercially manufactured in the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and other countries. The first printing of this 
monumental study will be ready for distribution in 1953. Front row [left to 
right): Dr Harold C. Chapin, secretary, AATCC; C. Norris Rabold, AATCC 
president; William Cady, Colour Index Committee chairman; back row (left 
to right): W. A. Herrmann, AATCC lawyer; Dr E. R. Laughlin, Colour Index 


Committee secretary. 





lished within a few months. 

Proposed Standards for Transform. 
ers, 500 through LOOOO kva, 3-phase, 
5000 kva, 


501 through 1-phase : 


67000 volts and below were ap- 
proved. Publication of these as “Pro- 
Standard” will be 


Pub- 


lication in the “proposed” form will 


posed American 


made in the very near future. 


enable those who desire to specify in 
accordance with these standards to do 
so. it is contemplated that the ap- 
proval status will be reviewed after 
one year. Standards for such items 


as kva and voltage ratings, taps. 
basic insulation levels, polarity, stand- 
ard tests, mechanical features. and ac- 
cessories are established. 

Certain revisions regarding dielec- 
tric tests in C57.11, General Require- 
C57.22, Test Code, 
Publications of 


these revisions will be delayed pend- 


ments, and in 
were agreed upon. 
ing other revisions which are ex- 
pected to follow. 

H. R. Arnold, who 


meeting of the International Electro- 


attended a 


technical Commission at Estoril, Por- 
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tugal in July 1951, as the U. S. dele 
gate on the subject of transformers, 
submitted a comprehensive report on 
the actions taken which are exper ted 
to result shortly in a new TEC pub 
lication on Transformers. 

The IEC has recently established 
a project on instrument transformer 
standardization. 

Reported by E. B. Paxton, General Elec 


tric Company, Secretary 


Rayon and Acetate Fabrics, L22— 


Sponsor: National Retail Dry Goods As 


sociation 

Jay D. Runkle, chairman of Sec 
tional Committee L22, has asked a 
subcommittee to review the flamma 
bility provisions in each of the pro 
posed American Standards for end 
This 


request was made because of the flam 


use rayon and acetate fabrics. 


mable sweaters that have received 
nation-wide attention recently. 

At a meeting in February last year 
the sectional committee passed a res 
olution asking the Sectional Commit- 


tee on Textile Test Methods, L14, to 


devise test methods for abrasion to 
be incorporated into the tests in the 
proposed standards for rayon and 
fabrics. The 


has been asked to make recommenda 


acetate subcommittec 


tions to committee L22 on this prob 


lem as well 


Abbreviations, Y!|— 
The American Soc of Me 
chanical Engineers 
Sectional Committee YL met at 
ASME headquarters on October 22 
1951, and appointed three subcom 
mittees: One each to review two ac 
tive standards and the third to decide 
additional standards are 
needed. The elected officers are S. A 
Tucker, American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, chairman; Rupert Le 
Grande, Associate Editor, 
Vachinist, New York, vice-chairman ; 
and J. J 
Engineering, Manhattan College, New 
York, secretary The work of Y1 is 


limited to the field of abbreviations 


where 


{merican 


Costa, Professor of Civil 


of terms used In engineering and 


physical sciences and technology. 


Reported by the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers 


Drawings and Drafting Practice, 
Yi4— 

Sponsors American Society of Mechan 
cal Engineers: American Society of En 
gineering Education 


At a 


Committee of 


meeting of the Executive 
Y14, M. Lamanno, 
structural engineer, Allied Processes, 
New York, was elected chairman of 


Subcommittee No. 14 on Structural 


Drafting 


Reported by the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers 


Safety Glazing Materials, Z26— 


VONSOTS Association of Casualty and 
Companies Accident Prevention 
Department; National 


irds, | Ss Department of Commerce 


Surety 
tureaun of Stand 


Io answer the questions that fre 
quently arise in applying the Ameri 
can Standard Safety Code for Safety 
Glass. Z26.1-1950, the sectional com 
mittee has organized an Interpreta 
tions Sub-Committee. The members 
were selected with a view to equitable 
representation of the entire sectional 
The vy are: 


Motor 


committee membership 


American Association of Vehicles 





Administrators 
Chief, Divisior 
pection, Car 
Motor Vehicle 
American Ceram 
Watkins, Dire 
Owens-Ford Gi 
(hie 
Americar Society flor Te 
Mougey, Director, Researc! 
Division, General Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 
American Society for Testing-—-H. K. Nason 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. La 
1, Missouri 
wiation of Casualty & Surety Cos 
I. B. MeMath, Director, Boiler & Ace: 
lent Prevention Division, Maryland Casu 
alty Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc Wil 
liam F. Little, Engineer, Electrical Test 
ing Labs, Inc, New York 21, N. ¥ 
National Bureau of Standards H 
Hahner, Chief, Glass Section, Nationa 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 
I ¢ 


Library Work and Documentation, 
Z39— 
Spor ouncil of National Library As 


Permanent officers elected at a 
meeting of the committee in Novem 
ber, 1951, are Verner W 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., Chair 
man; Jerome K. Wilcox, College of 
the City of New York Library, New 
Y ork Vice-Chairman; Robert | 
Kingery, Chief, Preparations Divi 
sion, New York Public Library, New 
Y ork 


Subcommittees are already at work 


( lapp 


Secretary-Treasurer 
on abbreviations for periodicals, 


Cyrillic transliteration, layout — of 
periodicals, serial tithe abbreviations, 
and library statistics 

The committee was represented at 
a meeting of international committes 
ISO TC 46 in Rome last September 
The representative reported that the 
ISO) committee deferred its final de 
cisions on Cyrillic transliterations and 
on abbreviations of periodical titles 
to give Committee 2759 time to study 
what had been done and to determine 
what is acceptable to librarians in 
the LS 

The 239 Subcommittee on Abbre 
viations has studied the draft recom 
mendations of ISO setting up prin 
ciples for determining abbreviations 
In order to put the work on a more 
practical basis, however, it has re 
ommended that a survey be made and 


dictionary of abbreviations now in 


00 


One of a Series by TOM ROSS 














A dramatic and convincing demonstration was given in London in 1908 of the rapid 
progress toward standardization that the United States had even then achieved in the 


manufacture of its automobiles. 


In February and March of that year, Henry M. Leland chose three one-cylinder Cadillac 
cars at random from the warehouse of the agency in London. The cars were taken to the 
Brooklands Race Track and there were completely dismantled. A control commission of the 
Royal Automobile Club of England scrambled the parts into three piles of 724 each and 
then replaced 89 of the parts with new parts from stock. 

Three new cars were reassembled from the piles of standardized parts without hand fitting. 
The only tools allowed were wrenches and screwdrivers; files and emery cloth were forbidden. 
The cars were driven 500 miles over the Brooklands Track with only one minor adjustment. 





use in technical journals be compiled. 
Phe subcommittee on Cyrillic trans- 
literation found that the [SO propos- 


als are not 


idequate for English 


speaking nations, 

The subcommittee on the layout of 
periodicals has compared the Ameri 
can Standard Z39.1-1943 with the 
ISO recommendations. Its comments 
on the ISO draft are being distrib- 
uted to Z39 members, and will be for 
warded to TC 46. 

The committee has scheduled an 
other meeting in April 1952. 
Areas in Buildings Z65— 


Sponsors: O# of Education, Federal Se 


curity Agency; National Association of 


Building Owners and Managers. 
Formal approval for the initiation 
of this project on determination of 
areas (rentable or usable) in build- 
ings has been given by the Building 
Code and Construction Standards 
Correlating Committee. Scope of the 
project is: “Methods of determining 
usable or rentable areas in buildings 
from plans.” 
Representatives of the sponsors 
and the chairman and secretary of 
the BCCSCC are meeting in Wash- 
ington early in February to make 
sectional 


plans for organizing the 


committee. 
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AMERICAN 


Legend 


Standards Council. 


Approval by 
Standards Council is final approval 


as American Standard; usually re- 


quires 4 weeks. 


Board of Review. Acts for Stand- 
ards Council and gives final approval 


as American Standard; action usu- 


ally requires 2 weeks. 


Correlating Committee. 


standards to send to Standards Coun- 
cil or Board of Review for final a 
tion; approval by correlating com 


mittee usually takes 4 weeks. 


Consumer 
American Standards Just Published— 


Standard Method of Test for Hard 
Scoured Wool in Wool in the Grease 
‘ASTM D 584-50; Revision of ASA 
1.14.40-1949) $.25 

Tentative Methods of Test for Fineness 
of Wool (ASTM D 419-50 T; Revision 
of ASA L14.26-1949) $.25 

Tentative Methods of Test for Fineness of 
Wool Tops (ASTM D 472-50 T; Revi 
sion of ASA 114.29-1949) $.25 

Tentative Methods of Testing and Toler 
ances for Glass Yarn (ASTM D 578-50 
T; ASA L14.36-1951) $.25 

Standard Recommended Practice for a 
Universal System of Yarn Numbering 
(ASTM D 861-50; Revision of ASA 
1.14.48-1949) $.25 

Association of Tex 

American 


American 
tile Chemists and Colorists; 
esting Materials 


S ponsors 
Society for 


In Standards Council— 

Standards for Rayon Fabrics, and Test 
Methods for Rayon Fabrics, L22 
Sponsor: National Retail Dry Goods As- 
secjation 


Electrical 

In Correlating Committee— 

Methods of Testing Electron Tubes, (IRE 

7.82; ASA C€60.5) 

Measurement of Direct Interelectrode Ca 
pacitance (RTMA Std ET-109-A; NEMA 
Pub 505-A) 

Sponsor: Joint Electron Tube Engineer- 


ing Couneil 


Horticulture 
In Correlating Committee— 
Nursery Stock, 760.1 (Revision of Z60.1- 
1949) 


Sponsor: American Association of Nurs- 


eryvmen 


March, 1952 


Approve 


Status as of February 8, 1952 


Mechanical 
American Standards Just Published— 


Wrought Copper and Bronze Solder Joint 

Fittings, B16.22-1951 $.75 
Malleable-Iron Screwed Fittings, 150 Lb, 

B16.3-1951 $1.00 
Heating, Piping, and Air Con 
ditioning Contractors National Aasocia 
tion; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Manufacturers Standardiza 
tion Society of the Valve and Fittings 
Industry 


Sponsors 


American Standard Just Approved-— 

Physical Specimens of Surface Roughness 
and Lay, B46.2-1952 

American Society of Mechani 


Society of 


Sponsors 
cal Engineers; Automotive 


Engineers 


In Correlating Committee — 

Accuracy of Engine and Tool Room Lathes, 
B5.16 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechani 

cal Engineers; Society of Automotive 

Engineers; Metal Cutting Tool Institute 

National Machine Teol Builders Asso 


elation 


Ring-Joint Gaskets and Grooves for Steel 
Pipe Flanges, B16.20 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechani 
cal Engineers; Heating, Piping, and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National Assn 
Manufacturers Standardization Society 
of the Valve and Fittings Industry 
Stainless Steel Pipe, B36.19 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechani 


cal Engineers; American Society for 


Testing Materials 


Square and Hexagon Bolts and Nuts, 
B18.2 (Revision of B1I8.2-1941 Round 
Unslotted Head Bolts, B18.5 (Revision 
of B18.5-1939) 

American Society of Mechani- 

Society. of 


Sponsors 
cal Engineers; Automotive 


Engineers 


Reaffirmation Requested— 

Cast-Iron Pipe Flanges and Flanged Fit 
tings, 800 Lb Hydraulic Pressure, B16b1- 
1931 

Cast-Iron Pipe Flanges and Fittings (For 
Maximum WSP of 25 Lb), B1l6b2-1931 

Steel Socket Welding Fittings, B16.11-1946 

Brass or Bronze Screwed Fittings, B16.15 
1947 

Cast-lron Flanges and Fittings for Refrig 
erant Piping (Class 300), B16.16-1948 
Requested by: American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers 


Withdrawal Requested— 


Cast-Iron Long Turn Sprinkler Fittings, 
Bl6g-1929 R 1947 
Requested by: American Society of Me 


chanical Engineers; Heating, Piping, and 


STANDARDS 


Air Conditioning Contractors National 
Assn; Manufacturers Standardization So 


iety of the Valve and Fittings Industry 


Optics 
American Standard Just Approved— 


Nomenclature and Definitions in the Fiel 
of Colorimetry, 758.1.2-1952 


Sponsor America 


pn Optical Society of 


Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants 
American Standards Just Published 


Test for Benzene and Toluene by ltra 
violet Spectrophotometry, ASTM D 1017 
1; Z11.70-1951 $.25 

lest for Olefinic Plus Aromatic Hydro 
carbons in Petroleum Distillates, ASTM 
D 101951; ASA Z11.71-1951 $.25 

Test for Apparent Viscosity of Lubricating 
Greases, ASTM D 1092.51; ASA Z11.72 
1951 $.25 

Test for Sodium in Lubricating Oils and 
Lubricating Oil Additives, ASTM D 
1026-51 as revised on p 8 of 1951 ASTM 
D.2 report; ASA Z11.73-1951 $.25 

lest for Flash Point by Tag Closed Tester, 
ASTM D 56-51; ASA Z11.24-1951 $25 

Definitions of Terms Relative to Petroleum 
ASTM D 288-51; ASA Z11.28-1951 $25 

Test for Neutralization Value (Acid and 
Base Numbers) by Electrometric Titra 
tion, ASTM D> 66451 ASA Z11.59 
1951 $.25 

Test for Distillation of Plant Spray Oils 
ASTM D 447-51T; ASA Z11.43-1951 $.25 

Test for Unsulfonated Residue of Plant 
Spray Oils, ASTM D 483-51T; ASA 
Z1LAL-1951 $.25 

Test for Carbon Residue of Petroleum 
Products (Ramsbottom Carbon Residue) 
ASTM D 524-51T; ASA Z11.47-1951 $.25 

Testing 


Sponsor American Society for 


Materials 


Photography 


Reaffirmation Requested 

Dimensions of Front Lens Mounts for 
Cameras, 738.4.10-1944 

Specifications for Printing Frames, Z38.7.11 
1o44 

Method for Determining Resolving Power 
of Lenses for Projectors for 35-Mm Slide 
film and 2- x 2-Inch Series, 738.7.16 

1947 

Requested by 


Photographic Standards 


(Correlating) Committee 


Safety 


American Standard Just Approved— 

Code for Forging and Hot Metal Stamp 
ing, B24.1-1952 (Revision of B24-1927) 

Drop Forging Association; Na 

tional Safety Council 


(Continued on next page) 


Sponsors 





in Correlating Comm ttee— 
Safety Code for Mechanical Power Trans 
Miseior Apparatus (Kevision of BIS 
of Casualty and 
lent Preventior 
ional Association of 


Rubber ts 
of ASTM D 120-40; ASA 


culating Glowes 


‘ American 


Materia 





Safety Project 


Continued from page 75) 


One of the most serious problems 
arises when employees change from 
one plant to another it was ex 
plained at the conference. Because 
printing presses and binding and cut 
ling equipment do not have uniform 
control devices a man in a new job 
who is unfamiliar with the machine 
he is using may reach for a shut-off 
switch in an emergency only to find 
that it is not in the spot to which he 
has been accustomed, Operators have 
a habit of reaching and feeling for 
the control switch, it was explained 
For this reason it was suggested that 
each button might have a distinctive 
shape and location 

At present, the power control but 
ton is in almost as many different 
positions as there are machines 
Sometimes a workman faced with an 
emergency while working on one side 
of a machine is out of reach of the 
control button on the other side 

At times a man stops a press to 
make an adjustment or repair. Un 
less the machine is equipped with 
special controls to prevent it) from 
being started, he can sustain serious 
injury if a fellow workman happens 
to start the machine 


Accidents 


signals are misunderstood 


whe tN warning 
Bells are 


plant to signal that a 


happe n 


used in) one 


machine is about to start; horns 


are used in another; wh stles moa 


third 


Avreement on 


and flashing lights in a fourth 
standard warning 
signals and controls would not only 
help printing plants by furnishing a 
guide to good practice but also help 
manufacturers who now may be 
called upon to build any number of 
different types of si mals and controls 
into their machines 


Twenty-six organizations concerned 





International Meetings 
in New York 


METEEN technical committees 


June 9-26 


the International Organization for 


Standardization are now scheduled to meet in New York, June 9-26. 


The American Standards 
holding the 


follow ing list 


Ba ind Roller Bearings, ISO/T¢ 


Rad Bearings, ISO/TC 4/S¢ 
Paper Roller Bearings, ISO/T¢ 


Association is acting as host. The country 


secretariat for each committee is shown in parentheses in the 


June 


1 (Sweden? : 16-19 


(Switzerland) 


2 (United States) 


Cast tron and Cast Steel, ISO/TC 25 (United Kingdom) 


(Cinematography, ISO/T¢ 


46 (United States). 


| ind Steel, ISO/TC 17 (United Kingdom). 
Lav. SO/TEC 50 (India) with ASTM Meetings 


! its and Fits, ISO/TC 3/S¢ 


Machine Tools, ISO/TC. 39 (France) 


Marks Indicating Conformity 
(Franee) 


Mica, ISO/TC 56 (India) 


Petroleum Products, ISO/TC 28 (United States) . 12-14 


Preferred Numbers, ISO/TC 19 
Serey Threads, ISO/T¢ 1 and 


ips (Sweden). 


lextiles, ISO/TC 38, 
(France) 


The ISO Council 16-18. 


(France) 


Standards, ISO/TE 
14 
9-11 


(France) 9.10 


subcommittees or working 


11-14 


Subcommittees 5 (United States), 6 


13-16 


The General Assembly 20-21. 





with the printing industry, manufac 


ture of printing equipment, and 


safety are being invited to partici 


pate in the work of this committee. 





Holland Standardizes 


(Continued from page 74) 


have been considerably reduced by 
replacing not standard produc ts by 
standard one his is espet ially true 
in the case of flushing cisterns. This 
standardized about 


standard type 


apparatus viis 
1920 and now. the 
N 330 is almost exclusively used. 
The erection of fire-fighting cocks 
of standard form in all Netherlands 
municipalities is of obvious advantage 
or mutual assistance 
Finally, it appears that difliculties 
due to the use of nonstandard mate- 


rials immediately after the war have 


been overcome and various Nether- 
lands manufacturers now again com- 
ply with standards, as was the case 
in 1910. This espec ially applies to 
those allowed to use the certified 
mark, “Nenorm” (manufactured ac- 
cording to Netherlands standards). 


Watch for Part Il of this Article in 
the April Issue. 





How Do You Measure Areas? 


‘Continued from page 82) 


project, the American Standards 
Association canvassed organizations 
representing owners of commercial 
buildings and schoo] administrators. 
Replies indicated that these groups 
believed an American Standard 
method, developed by representatives 
of all groups concerned, would he 
desirable. 


One Manhattan real estate broker, 


STANDARDIZATION 





commenting on the present situation 
to a newspaper interview recently, 
declared: “The public should know 
clearly what area it is receiving for 
the rent dollar. Real estate is a basic 
commodity and it should inspire 
everyone with confidence and trust. 
Standard rules for the measurement 
of office space, followed in all buiid- 
ings, would help to inspire that 
confidence.” 

A committee to do the technical 
work necessary to develop a standard 
method is now being organized. The 
National Building 
Owners and Managers and the Office 
of Education of the Federa] Security 


Agency will act as joint sponsors. 


Association of 


@ @ Again this year The American 
Standards 
backing to the Greater New York 


Association is giving its 


Safety Convention and Exposition by 
acting as one of the co-sponsors. The 
four-day event is to be held at the 
Hotels Statler and New Yorker, New 
York City, April 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1952. 
Fifty sessions are being planned in 
traffic, industry, schpol, and home 
safety. The Exposition will offer a 
complete display of protective equip- 
ment and safety material. 


e e Dr. A. T. McPherson, form- 
erly Chief of the National Bureau of 
Standards Organic and Fibrous Ma- 
terials Division has been appointed 
Associate Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards. As Associate 
Director he will be responsible for 
the coordination and direction of the 
Bureau's work in calibration, testing. 


and specifications. 


e e “It is part of the safety en- 
gineer’s philosophy that accident 
severity is not so significant as fre- 
quency. The reasoning behind this 
is that factors controlling accident 
frequency (accident causes) are sub- 
ject to control by supervisory person- 
nel. On the other hand, the factars 
controlling accident severity are often 
fractions of a second or fractions of 
an inch which are not readily 
subject to control. To put it more 
simply, if we can prevent the tool 
from being kicked off the overhead 
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walkway we dont have to worry tion, scheduled time charges are 


about whether the falling hammer 


just misses the employee or strikes 


established for permanent total dis- 
abilities and fatalities.” 


> 1 4 ever 
him on the top of his head. Severity From “Accident Trends in the Chemical 


Industry by S. M. MacCutcheon, Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. Chem 
nd Engineering News, Sept. 3, 1951 


rates are important, however, in 
evaluating the seriousness of injur- 


Accident 


aia 


ies which have occurred. 
severity is the number of days lost 

e e The German national stand- 
Deutscher Nor 


or days charged per 1000 exposure 


hours. My use of the term “days ards association, 


charged’ refers to the American menausschuss, has become the thirty 


Standards Association schedule for third member of the International Ot 


ganization for Standardization. Pro 


Alfred Rachel is president of 


the German body 


time charges to be used in evaluating 
permanent disabilities, such as loss fessor 


of member or loss of vision. In addi 





This Month’s 


Standards 


Personality... 


a 


William L. Batt, minister in charge of the Mutual Security Agency's Mis- 
sion to the United Kingdom, received the Hoover Medal for 195] at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers last November. The 
award was made in recognition of “his leadership in engineering, management, 
and public responsibility, and his many distinguished services to his com 
munity and the nation.” 

His special service to standardization was given when he promoted and 
encouraged unification of American-British-Canadian standards on screw 
threads, setting the pattern for other unification standards now being devel- 
oped. As vice-chairman of the War Production Board and as U.S. member 
and representative of the Combined Raw Materials Board and the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, he was brought face-to-face with the need 
for unification of standards. For his services with these wartime boards he 
received the Medal for Merit from President Truman. 

Now, again, he meets the need for unification as an everyday problem. As 
U.S. representative on the NATO Defense Production Board, he is vitally 
interested in increasing international standardization in defense production 
As chief of the MSA mission to the United Kingdom he has an indirect interest 
His work en 


couraged the productivity teams that studied U.S. production methods and 


in standardization and simplification within British industry 


recommended more simplification and standardization in British industry. 
In industry, he served for some 43 years with SKF Industries, 28 of them as 
its president. In his profession, he is a past president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and honorary member of the Society of Automo 
tive Engineers, the Engineering Institute of Canada, and the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers (England). He has served as director of the National 
Policy Committee and of the American Standards Association. A graduate 
of Purdue University, Mr Batt holds honorary degrees from Purdue, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, University of Pennsylvania, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
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e « The United States Testing 
Company has warned that |r gisla 
tion to control the sale of fast-burn 
those 


materials, such as 


that figured in the 


ing textile 
recent sweater 
fires, can do as much harm as good 
if not properly administered Legis 
lation to restrict the sale of highly 
flammable materials should make use 
of laboratory techniques at the vari 
ous stages of manufacture of a tex 
tile article, the company declares 
Any attempt to draft legislation with 
out due consideration to the test tech 
nique would result in a high degree 
of confusion in the entire textile in 
dustry, the company points out 
kven under present conditions 
where legislation governing the sale of 
flammable textiles is in force in only 
one state, the testing company has to 
he equipped with test apparatus spe- 
cifically for that 


three other 


State. a well as 
testing units in partial 
use on a nation-wide seale.” the com 


pany explains. “If legislation must 


be drawn, the testing company feels 
that it should be on a national level in 
order that laboratories throughout the 
country can be equipped to conduct 
the huge volume.of testing necessary 
to weed out those materials which are 
apt to present a hazard or require 
special fire-retardant finishing.” 

The company assisted in the devel 
opment of the Standard Flammability 
Tester of the Americar Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and 
now manufactures this instrument for 
sale to the industry. This test appa 
ratus provides a standard means for 
gaging the ease with which fabrics 
such as those used in the sweaters 


will take fire 
they burn after ignition takes place 


and the rate at which 


In xplanation of the recent sweater 
fires. the company declares: 

“The term ‘brushed rayon’ has been 
applied quite generally in connection 
with the sweaters. The classification 
s considered technically correct in 


the case of the particular garments 





Gaillard Seminar 


on Industrial Standardization 


Seventeen organizations were rep 
resented at the private seminar on In 
dustrial Standardization held in New 
York, January 21 
Dr John Gaillard 
neer on the staff of the 


through 25, by 
mechanical engi 
American 
Standards Association and lecturer at 
Columbia University. The organiza 
American Machine & 
Bristol Co 
Department of the 


tion are 
Buevrus 
Navy: 

kngineering Co, Ltd 

hureka Williams Corp: 
Telephone & 
Manufacturing Co: 
Business Machines 
Link-Belt Co: Phillips Petroleum Co; 
Porter-Cable Machine Co 
blectric & Engineering Co 
Motors 
Ine; Stewart-Warner Corp: Sylvania 
klectric Products Ine. Six of these 
organizations had been represented 


Gaillard 


Foundry Co: 
brie Co 
Dominion 
(Canada) 
hederal 


(,oodman 


Radio ¢ orp; 
Inter 
national { orp: 
Reliance 
Reaction 


Inc; Revere Copper & Brass 


at previous sessions of the 


Seminar Those in attendance are in 


QI 


charge of such functions as standardi 
zation; product design; research and 
development: inspection; or quality 
control, in their respec tive companies. 
Their diversified backgrounds, com 
bined with their common interest in 
the systematic organization and man- 
avement of company standardization 
work led to 


round-table discussions following Dr 


highly informative 
Gaillard’s lectures at the ten confer- 
enees 
Increasing interest in the seminar 
shown by industrial executives and 
technical experts has prompted Dr 
Gaillard to hold 
Engineering Societies 
York City, June 25 


1052 


another five-day 


session. in tt 
Building, Ne 
through 27 
Those 
reservations may do so by phoning 
Dr Gaillard at ASA headquarters in 
New York (MU rray Hill 3-3058) or 
writing him at his home address, 100 


West 118 Street. New York 27. N.Y 


wishing to make advance 


that have come to the attention of the 
United States Testing Company. How- 
ever, it must be realized that “brushed 
rayon’ is a broad classification of 
goods and that it is only by scientific 
control testing that the classification 
can be broken down into fabrics of 
normal flammability, those that are 
questionable, and those that are con- 
sidered a hazard to the wearer.” 
There are many factors which 
must be understood in order to de- 
termine whether a garment is or is 
not of a hazardous nature. The type 


of fiber 


not be of prime importance even 


used in the fabric may 
though the cellulose fibers such as 
cotton, rayon, and acetate have a dif- 
ferent reaction to flame than nylon, 
wool, silk, and some of the other 
fibers. The method in which the fibers 
are arranged in the yarn and fabric. 
and the amount of napping, influence 
the rate of burning. There is no par- 
ticular hazard offered by flat rayon 
fabrics, as 


and acetate or cotton 


everyone must realize. It is only 
when a large quantity of loose fiber 
is piled on the surface of a fabric 
that it presents an easily ignitable 
and rapid-burning condition. The 
construction of the fabric enters into 
the rate of burning in much the same 
manner that making a pile of shavings 
of a block of wood changes the burn- 
ing characteristics of this form of cel- 
lulose. 

“As a public service, the United 
States Testing Company has offered 
its services to Police Chiefs in receipt 
of quantities of garments which have 
been turned into them for testing pur- 
poses. The main laboratories in Ho- 


hoken, New 


give an expert opinion on samples 


Jersey, stand ready to 


representative of the various types of 
garments that the city officials have 
on hand. 

“The sample sweater which the 
United States Testing Company has 
on hand has been identified as having 
a viscose rayon and acetate backing 
fabrie of circular knit construction 
with a tightly curled nap of viscose 
rayon and acetate with a depth of 
inch. The 
material, in standard tests made in 
with the 

Textile 


about one-eighth of an 


accordance American As 


sociation of Chemists and 
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Howard Coonley Medal 


~ — 


The Standards Medal 


ASA Awards 


In accordance with the policy and procedures adopted by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting on January 8, 1952, all Members of the American 
Standards Association are invited to send their nominations for 1952 recipi- 
ents of the Howard Coonley Medal and the Standards Medal to the Manag- 
ing Director of the American Standards Association. 

The Howard Coonley Medal is for award to an executive who by his prac- 
tice and preachments has furthered the national economy through voluntary 


standardization. 


The Standards Medal is for award to an individual who has shown leader- 
ship in the development and application of voluntary standards. 

Nominations for awards shall set forth clearly and in detail particular 
accomplishments or actions which are considered to justify the award pro- 
posed. They shall be submitted in triplicate on plain paper without indica- 


tion as to the source of the nomination. 


accompanied by a letter of transmittal. 

Nominations must be received at the headquarters of the American 
Standards Association not later than July |, 1952. 

Should there be any questions as to the nominating procedure, the Man- 
aging Director will be glad to receive them. 


Each such nomination must be 





Colorists test method, was found to 
burn at a rate of 1.2 seconds for a 
five-inch length of specimen. A satis- 
factory rate of burning would exceed 
seven seconds in a case where the 
backing fabric ignites.” 

The question of textile flamma’-il- 
ity is one that will undoubtedly be 
taken up by the newly authorized 
committee for the development of 
safety standards for prevention of 
hazards to children (Stpzx, Feb. °52. 


p. 42). 


e e Industrial Standardization 
is again being presented by the Man- 
agement Service Division of the 
Temple University Community Col- 
lege and Technical Institute as a 
short course available to manage- 


March, 1952 


ment, supervisory and pre-supervis- 
ory personnel in business and in 
dustry. 

This short course is meeting on 12 
Mondays, 
1952, from 7 to 9 P.M. 
at the Temple University Community 
College Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 


consecutive starting on 


February 4, 


Instructors are Fred M. Oberlander 
and Madhu S. Gokhale. both of the 
RCA Victor Division, Camden. Both 
instructors possess wide backgrounds 
in standardization and offer a highly 
practical approach to the subject. 
Guest lecturers have been scheduled 
to cover certain specific areas, so that 
instruction at all times will be expert 
and realistic. All speakers are se- 
lected on the basis of knowledge, 


experience, and teaching ability 
Fee for the course is $35 per pet 
son, 


Detini 


Development ol 


The course outline follows 
tion and Objectives; 
Standardization; Standardization of 
Basic Materials; Standardization of 
Electrical 
Standardization of Mechanical 


and Electronic Compo 
nents ; 
Parts: 
and Decorative Chemical Treatments 
and Surface Drafting 


Standards; Application of Standard- 


Standardization of Protective 
Coatings: 


ards: General Problems Connected 
with a Standards Program; Adminis- 
trative Aspects of Standardization 


e ¢ A proposal that would make it 
possible for the International Organi 
zation for Standardization to approve 
a standard developed by any inter 
national group, as an ISO Recom 
mendation has been outlined by Vice- 
Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr, managing 
director of the American Standards 
Association. The procedure would 
approximate on the international 
level the “existing standards” proce- 
dure under which the American 
Standards Association gives the status 
of American Standard to qualified 
specifications and test methods devel- 
oped by trade associations and tech- 
nical societies on the national level. 
Admiral Hussey has forwarded his 
proposal to all Member Bodies of the 
ISO) for 
cussions at meetings of the Council 


and General Assembly in New York 


Admiral Hussey explains: 


study preliminary to dis 


in June 

“The fields indicated by the scopes 
of the 70-odd ISO Technical Com 
mittees in many instances extend 
into fields already covered by other 
international organizations. It ap 


pears that nothing would more 
quickly lower the prestige of the ISO 
than to call upon scientists and tech- 
nicians from many nations to con- 
tribute to the work of a given ISO 
Technical Committee when these same 
scientists and technicians and their 
confreres have already accomplished 
identical or equivalent work under 
some other international organization 
To do so would be unwarranted dupli 
cation and would certainly be an un 
justifiable expenditure of time and 


effort.” 





O you have the latest data on 
HOW TO MOUNT BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS? 


You will find the answer in two new American Standards 


Specifications for Bearing Mounting for Ball and Roller 
Bearings, B3.8—1951 at $1.00 
This outlines requirements that provide proper assembly between 
a ball and roller bearing, the shaft on which it is mounted 
and its housing. Gives minimum shaft shoulder diameter. 
AbthBiielion Blating Nile Aun, Ine Appendix lists shaft bearing seat diameters and housing seat 
diameters for various types of annular ball bearings 


and fitting practices for tapered roller bearings. 


Specifications for Bearing Mounting Accessories, 
B3.9—1951, at $.50 

Outlines standard requirements for components used to mount 
ball and roller bearings on shafts. Lists dimensions of 
locknuts and lockwashers for ball and roller bearings, 
and dimensions of adaptor sleeves, One series 

of adaptor sleeves is applicable to ball bearings and 
another series to wide self-aligning ball bearings 

and self-aligning roller bearings. Gives tolerances for 
side runout of locknuts for ball and roller bearings 
(except tapered roller bearings), together with 

the method of measuring side runout. Material 
specifications for locknuts, lockwashers, and 


adaptor sleeves are given in an appendix, 


(Quantity prices on request) 


Please send me copies of the American Standard, Specifications for Bear- 


ing Mounting for Ball and Roller Bearing, B3.8—1951 at $1.00 each. 


Please send me ............ copies of the American Standard, Specifications for Bear- 


American Standards Association 5. \tountine Accomories, B3.9--1951 at $.50 each, 


Incorporated 


Vame 
70 East 45th Street 


New York 17. New York Address 


CA itaitees ‘ napceaieadiiiel .. State . 


Remittance enclosed Send invoice 0000000 





